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For the Companion. 
NED ALVORD’S TRIALS. 


‘Well, P'll give you a trial, Ned. Come back to-morrow, 


and we’ll see what you are fit for.” 
“Thank you, Mr. Erless. 


quick, light step. 


A youth of about eighteen, very seedy as to clothes, but 
with a resolute mouth, and frank, grey eyes, which some- 
how conveyed to you the idea of strong will, and cheerful 


energy; such was Ned Alvord. 


“Is it possible, Erless, that you are going to take Jim Al- 
vord’s son into your stoie?” said a friend, who was standing 


near. 


“And why not?” asked the merchant, pleasantly. 
one dings in my ears that the boy’s father was a drunken 
vagabond, whom death only saved from the penitentiary, and 
that the eldest brother would be there now, if he had his de- 
serts. The fact is, the lad has a feeble mother, and she has 
two small children besides him to support, and I don’t see 
why, because of the rastality of two members of the family, 


the others should be left to starve.” 


‘I don’t mean that,” said Mr. Prescott, “‘but it seems to 
me you run a risk in taking the boy into your store. 
lieve that evil tendencies are transmitted from father to son, 
This boy has had the 
same surroundings, the same training, as his brother, and 


and will develope under temptation. 


why should he be different?’ 


“He is different, at all events,’’ answered Mr. Erless. 
“T’ve watched him, and I believe he has the making of an 
honest, capable man in him. His mother is a good 
woman, though weak. Ned is head, hands, and 


everything else to her. I shall try him.” 


Mr. Prescott shrugged his shoulders, and walked 
off, thinking, most likely, that his friend Erless 


was very foolish. He was not a hard- 
hearted man, nor had he any personal 
ill will against the boy, but he was one 
of those who believe that children are 
very apt to inherit the good or evil 
qualities of their parents. 

Ned hurried home with a light 
heart. 

“At last, I’ve got a place, mother, 
and who do yeu think it’s with?’ he 
cried. “Mr. Erless who keeps the 
largest store in Covington. I'm to be- 
gin at the bottom of the ladder, as er- 
rand-boy. But Pll work up, see if I 
don’t. Isn’t it a streak of good luck 
for us, mother?’ 

Mrs. Alvord was a thin, worn-out 
looking woman, with a nervous man- 
ner, and eyes full of care and trou- 
ble. The news was certainly cheer- 
ing, but a life of misery seems to unfit 
the mind to realize in a moment any favorable 
change in its conditions. 

“I suppose it is, Ned,’’ she answered, in a hes- 
itating manner. “But every ‘one is going to 
watch you, expecting that you will do something 
wrong. I suppose they shouldn’t be blamed, 
though.” 

“It’s cruel; it’s unjust!’’ Ned cried out, pas- 
sionately. 

“It is hard and cruel,”’ his mother answered; 
‘but I ought to rejoice that at last you have an 
opportunity of lifting some of the disgrace from 
your name. Ah, my good boy, if every one 
only knew you as I do.” 

She laid her hands caressingly on his head, 
and the two children climbed up ‘on his knees. 
It was a poor little home, but it was a very 
bright one that night. Mother and son sat up un- 
til late, discussing the possibilities which might 
grow out of this first glimpse of a better day. 

Perhaps my readers may smile that so much 
was made of this little gleam of fortune. But 
they must remember that a minute point of 
light is unutterable joy to a poor wretch who is 
lost and groping in a dark cavern. 

Bright and early the next day, Ned entered 
upon his new duties. He was quick to learn, 
and so active and willing, that at the end of the 
month Mr, Erless in paving him his small wages, 
added a few kind words of commendation. 


Pll do my very best to please 
you;”’ and touching his hat, Ned Alvord walked off with a 


“Every 
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‘‘Hilloa, youngster, you here! Don’t 
seem over-glad to see your elder brother. 
Blessed if you aint the same slip of a boy, 
without a bit of muscle yet! So you’re 
playin’ nigger for old Erless, are you? 
Catch me at that sort of business. Ill be 
my own master long as I live, and nobody’s 
servant. Well, old woman, if I’m the prod- 
igal son, you aint treatin’ mein a Scripture- 








NED ALVORD’S TRIALS. 


The months passed on, and the boy grew 
steadily in the favor of his employer, until no 
one in the establishment was more trusted than 
himself. He kept the keys of the store, as none 
of the clerks slept in the building, and it was his 
business to sweep it out every morning before 
sunrise, 

One night he returned home flushed and ex- 
cited. 

“Mr. Erless has raised my wages,’’ he cried. 
‘‘Now I can repair this house, and we will all be 
so comfortable and happy! Why, what’s the 
matter; mother? you look wretchedly.” 

He noticed her hands clasping and unclasping, 
in nervous agitation; her old movement in her 
days of trouble. 

“He’s come back,” she whispered, looking 
towards an inner room. 

No need to ask who he was. The wild vaga- 
bond brother, Dick, whom nothing but a legal 
quibble had saved from the penitentiary. The 
thief, whom they never thought of without a 
blush, was at home again. Sinée he left Coving- 
ton two years before, no news had:come back of 
him; and the wretched mother felt, with a shud- 
der, that the news of his death would be almost 
the best she could expect to receive of him. 

He entered the room,— coarse, burly-looking 
raffian, with a lond, overbearing voice and man- 
ner. 


like manner. Blessed if you’ve offered me 
a bite or a sup since I come in!” 

“J forgot that you must be hungry, 
Dick,’’ she said in a desponding voice, rising 
from her seat, and hurriedly setting the supper 
on the table. 

Ned noticed with a pang that the old cowed, 
frightened look had come back to her eyes. His 
mother had always feared her bad son quite as 
much as she had feared his bad father. 

There was no conversation that night. Dick 
talked and cursed awhile, and then went to bed; 
and then his mother crept to her bed, afraid to 
discuss his return within his hearing. Poor Ned 
sat by the embers, his face buried in his hands, 
and a cruel pressure on his heart. 

Had Dick come back to disgrace them again, 
to make them ashamed to lift up their heads 
among their neighbors? The shadow had crossed 
the threshold once more, and were they to sicken 
in it again? But as he sat there, other thoughts 
began to strengthen him for the conflict he felt 
was impending. 

‘| have my employer’s confidence,” he 
thought, “and he will not turn me off because 
Dick has come home, even if he is bad. If possi- 
ble, T’'ll do my duty more strictly.” 

+ Had his mother been a stronger woman, he 
knew that Dick would not have been allowed to 
bring the leprosy of his life among them again. 
She would have sent bim off; but, as I said, a 
long course of bad treatment had broken the poor 





woman's will; and beside., she feared her son. 


*So wild Dick’s got back,’’ said Mr. 
Erless the next merning to Ned. ‘“Re- 
formed, eh?—or has he come because 
he’s nowhere else to go?” 

“I don’t know, sir,’” he answered, 
frankly. ‘We asked him no ques- 
tions last night.” 

“Bad thing for you and for your 
mother,” said the merchant. ‘Better 
have nothing to do with him. If your 
mother knew her duty, she’d ship him 
to-day. I’ve one warning to give you, 
Ned, and you must heed it,—never 
speak of the business of the store be- 
fore that man. I trust you,” looking 
keeniy at Ned, ‘“‘and you must show yourself 
worthy of my confidence.” 

‘‘He distrusts me already,” thought poor Ned, 
with a swelling heart, “or he would not put my 
duty before me with that look on his face.” 

He went to his work with his usual alacrity, 
but his step was heavier, and his face very grave. 

But somehow, as the days passed away, Dick 
Alvord seemed so much quieter than usual that 
Ned’s forebodings were forgotten. Dick was 
still lazy and shiftless,—he did not try to make 
a living, but spent his time at the grog-shops; 
but he did not get as drunk as formeriy, and 
was less quarrelsome and noisy. In fact, he 
seemed to have settled down into one of those 
nuisances who loaf around bar-rooms to be treat- 
ed by weak customers, and who die oftener in 
gutters than in jails. Yet he was seldom seen 
really intoxicated, and was no longer the brawler 
he had been, 

One night two respectable-looking strangers 
stopped at the bar where he was drinking. There 
was no sign of greeting between the vagabond 
at the bar and the two well-dressed men. They 
had entered to ask some question as to the local- 
ity of a boarding-house in that street, but when 
Dick lounged out they followed him, not only 
down the street, but out of the town to a bridge 
in an unfrequented spot. ‘There he stopped and 
waited for them. 

**You’ve kept me waitin’ everlastin’ly,’’ he 
said, with an oath, “‘in this sleepy village!”’ 

“Had to get up an outfit,” laughed one. ‘You 
see we’re surveyors, come to stake off a Govern- 
ment claim, and we had to learn some of their 
lingo. What have you got for us? Of course 
you’ve been prospecting while you’ ve been wait- 
ing?” 

“Two or three of the farmers here have got 
lots of money in their houses, and don’t even 
lock the doors. I’ve managed to get a plan of 
some of ’em, and learn where the valuables are 
kept. Then there’s Erliss’s store; but I can get 
the key of that, and we'll walk in quietly and 
help ourselves. You see my brother’s clerking 
there, and keeps the key.” 

“One of us, eh?” said the man. 

“Not much! A goody boy, and [ll have to 
steal the key. We'd better put off that job for 
the last, as it’s the easiest.” 

After some more conversation the men sepa- 
rated. The two surveyors went quietly to their 
work the next day. Before the end of the week 
two of the wealthiest men in the neighborhood 
were robbed of plate, jewelry and large sums of 
money. 

No suspicion rested either upon the two quiet 
men, who seemed to work so steadily, or the 
bar-room loafer, whose desires were bounded by 
a drink. Ned, however, watched his brother 
sharply, for he had now commenced to stay out 
all night, and when he did come in, he was not 
intoxicated. 

‘Where is he, if he’s not in a bar-room?’”’ he 
thonght. “He certainly is not there, for when 
he goes there he never comes away wholly so- 
ber.” 

Yet he did not connect Dick with the robberies 
in the neighborhood. 

One evening in closing the back shutters of 





the store, the bolt was found to be broken, It 
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was too late to have it repaired, so Mr. Erless 
and Ned fastened the shutter as securely as they 
could on the inside, 

“Any one from the outside could enter by this 
window,”’ said Mr. Erless; ‘‘but then, no one 
knows of the broken bolt, and if the thieves visit 
me to-night, they’ll probably come to the front 
window. Ithink that after to-night, Ned, you 
must sleep in the store.” 

About midnight Ned was wakened by a step 
on the floor. He sprang up in bed, and listened. 
He thought he heard the front door softly opened 
and closed. With an instinctive movement he 
pat his hand under his pillow, where he in his 
anxiety had placed the key of the store. It was 
gone. His forebodings were realized. 

Mr. Erless lived at the other end of town, and 
he could not reach him to give him warning in 
time. The self-possession and coolness of the 
boy returned to him in this extremity, and throw- 
ing on his clothes hastily, he left the house. 

On the way to the store lived the porter, 3 
stalwart colored man. He called him up, waited 
for him to arm himself, and then the two hur- 
ried on to the store. He took no arms himself. 
Was it not his own brother who was the robber? 

In a few minutes they were at the broken 
window, and had entered the store. 

They waited for a quarter of an hour before 
the key, softly turning in the lock, told them the 
robbers were at hand. 

Ned was on one side of the door, and the por- 
ter at the other, and as the first man entered 
they seized him, but being unprepared for num-| 
bers, Ned was struck down by the second robber, 
and the one they had caught easily escaped. 

The porter shouted loudly for help, and be- 
tween the surprise and noise, the men turned 
and fled without any farther atteinpt at violence. 
Several neighbors were speedily on hand. 

“Are you hurt much, Mr. Ned?’ asked the 
porter. 

“Yes,” answered Ned, faintly; ‘‘my arm’s 
broken. Somebody please run for Mr, Erless, 
and tell him Id like to see him to-night at my 
mother’s after he’s seen that all is right here. 
Will some one please help me home?’ 

His arm, severely fractured, had been dressed 
by the surgeon before Mr. Erless reached him. 

“My boy,”” he said, with feeling, taking Ned’s 
hand, “‘yon’ve saved my property at the risk of 
your life, and I am very grateful for it. Tell 
me all the circumstances. Could you recog- 
nize the robbers?” 

“There's little to tell,’ said Ned, sadly. “I 
found my key was stolen from under my pillow, 
and I guessed what would happen. Please ask 
me no questions, Mr. Erless, if you think I’ve 
done my duty. I have been very happy with | 
you, bat, sir, I mast give up my place. I feel | 
that circumstances that I cannot control demand 
this.” 

**You'll not leave me, my young friend,” said 
the merchant, decidedly. ‘The thieves have es- | 
eaped, and no one knows who they are. I shall 
not take any measures to ascertain; but whoever 
they are in no way affects you to your injury. 
No, Ned; tested and tried honesty and truth are 
stronger than all the evil repute that can ever 
attach to those of ourown blood. I cannot spare 


you now.” 
+> 


For the Companion. 
AMY’S FLOWEBS. 

“She always has her face in those flowers,” 
said Sam. “She isn’t a bit of good for a sister, 
—might as well not have one at all. If she isn’t 
darning stockings, she’s sifting gravel, or bak- 
ing dirt, or reddening pots! Fussing about those 
old plants forever! Can’t play ball, can’t take 
an oar,—one brother’s worth ten sisters!’ 

“I don’t agree with you,” said Decatur. “If 
Amy were my sister, I wouldn’t exchange her 
for all the brothers in the world;” and his bright 
eyes followed the little sylph-like shape, flitting 
about on those small errands, with an expression 
which meant a great deal more than was said. 

Just then Amy turned and came towards them 
with a couple of tea-rose buds. ‘‘The very 
first!’ she cried. ‘“‘And you and Sam shall have 
them, Decatur! Got a pin?’ 

*Pooh!"’ said Sam, “I don’t want a rose-bud!”’ 

“*There’s full a hundred more!”’ she cried. 

“Now the idea!”’ said Sam. ‘The time that 
Amy spends at those flowers, she might be 
iearning something useful in. She’s got to earn 
her own living, or ’'ve got to earn it for her, 
Aunt Sophy says, and I think she should be 
stadying, so as to take a school, or making a 
good cook of herself, so as to be a housekeeper.” 

“Those were nice biscuit we had this morn- 
ing. Amy made them. She made the coffee, 
too. I guess she’ll do about right,” said Deca- 
tur. “And she’s second in her class in school,— 
a large class,—more than you or I ever were, 
Sam.” 


“Samuel,”’ said Aunt Sophy, ‘‘the first bell 
will ring before you're ready;’’ and off trudged 
Sam to do his errand; and Decatur, who had 
just began his apprenticeship at a store, went 
his separate way. 

They were al! orphans that Aunt Sophy Smith 
had adopted. Decatur was some years the elder, 
and was not a relative of Sam and Amy. He 
was a handsome, quiet lad, and very mach at- 
tached to Aunt Sophy. 

He had begun to learn business with no other 
ambition than that of being able one day to have 
Aunt Sophy ride in her carriage. 

He was learning book-keeping, and wondering 
how he could ever save enough out of his fifty 
dollars a year to go into business for himself. 

“Well, Sam,” said Aunt Sophy, at dinner, 
“vou thought Amy’s time would be so much 
better spent if she were helping you dig bait. 
Now to how much has all the fish I have bought 
of you this year amounted?’ 

“About a dollar,’’ said Sam, as well as he 
could for the hot potato. 

“Of course I am not going to ask you what 
you did with it,”’ said Aunt Sophy. 

“Td just as lief,” said Sam, in the intervals 
of his bone-picking. “I bought my bat and 
ball.” 

“Well, Amy cut her rosebuds this morning, 
and sold them for five dollars.” 

‘Sixties! S’pose you’re going to remember 
the poor, Amy!”’. cried Sam. 

“Yes,” said Amy, laughingly, and exchang- 
ing a glance with Aunt Sophy, “but not now. 
I’ve spent it all.” 

“You have! What for?’ 

‘*Window-glass.”’ 

‘Whew! Window-glass? Well, if that isn’t 
a shame! I suppose you’re going to set upa 
hot-bed, with lettuces and things,—and I did 
so want a bamboo fishing-pole and reel. Idon’t 
see how anybody can be so mean!’’ 

“Stop, stop, Sam!’’ cried Aant Sophy. “Amy 
has earned the right to spend her money as she 
pleases, and she mustn’t be abused for it.’’ 

It wastrue. Amy had earned the right. From 
the day she first opened her blue eyes on the 
world, she had loved a flower. 

She had planted her peas and beans as soon 
as she could walk, dug them up to see if they 
were sprouting, and pulled them up to set them 
back in the right way, fully persuaded that they 
had come up wrong end first. 

As she grew older, a bunch of flowers was the 
gift she loved the most. She had loved her 
dolls; but her flowers better. All the neighbors 
knew it, and everybody who had a plant was 
sure to save a slip for Amy Smith. The kitchen 
shelf and window ledges were covered with the 
little pots, and glasses, and bulbs, put there on 
account of the steam and warmth of the kitchen. 
When a Magee stove was set up in the parlor, 
Amy was allowed to fill the bay-window with 
her treasures, but she was still to be seen com- 
ing into the kitchen on washing-days, loaded 
with her choicest. 

On the colder nights, she covered the whole 
collection with newspapers. She repotted them, 
with a good drainage of pebbles, collecting her- 
self the fallen leaves in the autumn, and raking 
them ina heap with loam, to decay and make 
good soil for the plants after a while. 

So, before Amy was a dozen years old, her 
great window full of blossoms the year round 
was the town talk and admiration. 

Aunt Sophy saw it all, and like the wise wom- 
an that she was, said little, but waited for things 
to take their course. She sold the Magee, and 
put a furnace in the cellar, although she had to 
go without a new winter outfit to do it; and the 
boys knowing nothing of it, neither she nor Amy 
touched any butter nor sugar during all that 
year. 

One day, at last, when some wayfarers stopped 
at the door and wished to buy a bunch of 
flowers, and Amy made haste to give instead of 
to sell them, Aunt Sophy.said,— 

“No, no; they asked to buy; allow them the 
privilege. When they have bought and paid for 
the quantity they wish, you can give them as 
many more as they will accept;’’ and Amy sent 
them away loaded. 

“Oh, if we only had a conservatory!’’ sighed 
Amy then; and that night a thought struck her, 
and she woke Aunt Sophy in the dark to tell her 
of it. ; 

The next day, in obedience to this idea, Amy 
left a bunch of flowers in the post-office to be 
sold, and twice a week. thereafter, finding there 
always some purchaser; and it soon became quite 
the custom in the town, when flowers were want- 
ed, to send to Amy Smith. 

When Sam awoke one day, it was to the sound 
of digging and stone-hauling, and to see a deep 
hole under way at the southeast corner of the 
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On Saturday night, with eyes big and round 
as the dollars themselves, he saw Amy pay the 
stone-masons twenty dollars for her cellar. On 
Monday, the carpenters and glaziers came. 

When all was done, there was a little glass 
room, with a little glass roof, opening from Aunt 
Sophy’s parlor, lined with rows of shelves, and 
the greater part of the brick floor carpeted with 
several inches of earth, through which ran little 
hot-water pipes from an arrangement that had 
been added to the furnace. 

“I haven’t one cent left,’’ said Amy, as she 
surveyed the completed work. ‘Aunty, ’twas 
an awful risk!”’ 

“You must work the harder to make sure, 
then,” said aunty. 

Even Sam, who had been so loud in his disap- 
proval at first, had to confess that the little con- 
servatory was a thing of beauty when he and 
Decatur were admitted to its sacred precincts. 

“You see,”’ said Amy, “I get all the sun there 
is; and it doesn’t cost aunty a bit more for coal, 
because the hot water whose steam feeds these 
pipes is held against the fire-pot of the furnace, 
and Kept hot by the heat that is doing nothing 
else.”’ 

“But it took all the money you had,” said 
Sam. “I'd rather have had a velocipede.”’ 

“Maybe you won’t think so always,”’ said 
Amy. 

Certainly it was a pretty sight, all that store 
of green and blossoming things. 

“I'm glad they’re fixed,” said Sam. ‘Deca- 
tur and I won’t be lugging them into a warm 
room, and into a cool room, and away from the 
stove, and up to the register, any more, that’s 
one consolation.” 

There was the oleander, too, that rewarded 
Amy’s care with a sort of human gratitude, by 
blossoming nearly all the year round; the scarlet 
and orange lantanas and abutilons; her lovely 
white azaleas, whose blossoms looked as if they 
were shaped out of mist; her jasmines, and 
cowslips, and geraniums, and roses, and helio- 
tropes, and begonias; her beds of violets on the 
floor; of pansies, of mignonette, cyclamen and 
maidenhair; her groups of calla lilies; her ad- 
vancing tuberoses and hyacinths. 

There was the smilax, climbing on threads, 

all under the glass roof; the wax-plant, too, the 
fuchsias and nasturtiums, and a beautiful pale 
pink crab-cactus, and a superb great aloe, that 
had been raised from a baby, Amy used to say, 
—it was all a charming little nest of dewy color 
and perfume. 
Where anything choice had turned up in the 
place, some part of it had usually been given to 
Amy, and hers had thrived, while ten to one the 
others had died. 

Amy had taken everything given her, given 
her love and care to everything, rested these 
things half the year, pushed those things for- 
ward, given some sun, some shadow. 

When a little bit of a child, she had been 
found, one cold night, with a delicate tropical 
plant carefully basketed and taken to bed with 
her that it should not freeze; and with all her 
efforts, the plants had prospered and doubled. 

It was at about this time that a modest adver- 
tisement appeared in the daily paper,—for it was 
a large country town, although Amy’s own sec- 
tion of it was but a small one: ‘Cut flowers, 
crosses, wreaths, bouquets, for sale by Amy 
Smith.”’ And day by day the orders began to 
come in, till at last there was hardly a single day 
without an order of some sort,—a box of flowers 
for somebody’s party, a bouquet, or a handful of 
orange-blossoms for some bride, a wreath for 
some funeral, a dozen boutonnieres for the man- 
agers of a ball, or fair, or dinner, or for the 
“‘girl-graduates’’ of some school. 

Sometimes it was all that Amy could do to 
keep up her lessons and her school, and fill her 
orders. Of course her prices were low, which 
explained much of her custom, and she might 
often enough be seen trudging along with a par- 
cel of flowers to some sick person, or to some 
poor mother who had lost her baby, and had no 
money to buy flowers to adorn its long sleep. 

At New Year’s, Amy looked over her affairs, 
and she found that she had cleared above ex- 
penses, just one hundred dollars. 

“Sixties!” said Sam again. “You don’t say 
so! Isuppose you are going to send me to the 
Polytechnic.” 

“Indeed, she’ll do no such thing!” said Aunt 
Sophy. 

“I shouldn’t go to the Polytechnic if she 
would!’ said Sam. ‘‘And you needn’t be ina 
hurry, Miss Amy, to refuse before you’ re asked! 
I’m going into business with Decatur the minute 
I’m through school. He’s learned book-keep- 
ing, and ’'m.a real hand at a bargain; and I'll 
wager we’ll soon have a hundred dollars to every 
one of Amy’s. So! But I think you might buy 





a boat.” 


‘**"'Pwould be lovely, mooulight nights, on the 
river,’ suid Amy. ‘But no, I can't afford it.” 


The next year, Amy had tripled her receipts. 
She had left school, and now gave all her time 
to her flowers. She had & boy on the railway 
and even sent her baskets 


to sell her rosebuds, 
into Boston. . | fa | 

The bay-window was full of those that would 
flourish there, as, indeed, almost every other 
window was. 

“I declare, auntie,” said Amy, one day, “we 
shall have to pull down our barns and build 
bigger!”’ 

“So we shall!’’ 

“But not yet!’ And then the bank-book came 
out of its hiding-place, and the two heads bent 
over it in a long confabulation. 

Sam had left school by this; and he also was 
in a store,—still the same Sam, and rather apt 
to think that the owner of the store kept it for 
his, Sam’s, benefit. 

Decatur had gone up some rounds on his lad- 
der; but his salary was yet only three hundred 
a year, with no prospect of more, It used to 
make him melancholy enough, because he was 
eager and ambitious. 

As for Awy’s conservatory, he was at home 
so little, and saw so little of what went on, that 
he hardly regarded it as more than play, and 
doubted if she made quite enough money by it, 
on the whole, to dress her, she was sometimes 
so shabby. 

One evening—it was Decatur’s twenty-first 
birthday, as it happened—Sam and Decatur 
came in together, and both of them looked very 
downcast. ‘Why, what’s the matter, Sam?’ 
said Aunt Sophy, taking Sam’s chin on the tip 
of her finger, so as to look into his mischievous 
eyes. 

*“Don’t!” said Sam, peevishly. 

“Why, Sam!’’ 

“T don’t feel like it, I tell you! You wouldn’t 
either, if you’d lost such a chance as Decatur 
and I’ve lost!”’ 

‘‘What chance?” asked Aunt Sophy and Amy 
together. 

‘Nothing, nothing at all,” said Decatur. 
‘“What’s the use, Sam?’’; he added in an un- 
dertone. ‘“‘It’ll only make them feel bad too. 
Where’s the checkers, Amy?’ 

But Amy’s quick ears were on the alert. ‘‘If 
it makes you feel badly, we want to know about 
it,” she said. “It’s your birthday, Decatur, 
you know, and you mustn’t be stingy. You 
mustn’t keep things to yourself.’’ 

“Tl tell you,” said Sam, “if you're so anx- 
ious. It’s a chance to make our fortune, and 
we’ ve lost it.” 

“Some lottery, I suppose, then,’’ said Aunt 
Sophy, much relieved. 

“Indeed it’s not. It’s old Turnstable’s stand, 
store and stock! We heard him offer to sell out 
the whole thing for two thousand dollars cash. 
He’s got to go to Florida for his lungs, — and 
Decatur and I know every trick of the business. 


‘Don’t!’ 


, We could roll the money right over in a year. 


We could do twice as well as he’s done. Oh, 
we could build apa great business there. We've 
gotideas! He’s sick, and afraid, and slow. But 
he won’t take promises, and we haven't any 
money.” 

Aunt Sophy and Amy exchanged glances. 

“Is that so, Decatur?’’ one asked. 

“Well, yes,’’ said Decatur. ‘‘But what’s the 
use of talking about it. It happens to thousands. 
We must plough along.” 

“And you really could build up a good busi- 
ness there?”’ 

“Oh, to be sure. Anybody conld with pluck 
and industry. But there, let’s drop it! I’ve got 
something new to show you in checkers, Amy.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Amy, ‘then I'll play.” 

And she went over to her desk, and was busy 
there some moments with a little blank book 
and some scraps of paper. 

Then she came back and put a scrap of paper 
into the hand of Aunt Sophy, who handed it 
over to Decatur. As he looked at it, his head 
fell on the table between his arms. ‘I—I can’t 
take it,’”’ he said. It was Amy’s check for two 
thousand dollars: 

Sam was looking over his shoulder. 
it!’ said he. 

“You must take it, Decatur,” said Amy. ‘“‘It 
is for both of you, We've been saving it all 
this time for some such oceasion, TI’ ve the con- 
servatory and my custom still. left, you know, 
and when you're rich, you can pay me.” 

“Of course you'll take it, Decatur,’’ said Aunt 
Sophy. “That’s what it’s for, and we won’t 
have any nonsense. Only I want you both to 
appreciate all Amy’s self-denial in laying it 
away.” 


“Tl take 





“Tt hasn't been self-denial,’’ said Amy. 
has been solid eomfort.’’ 
“J never, never can pay you, Amy,” said De- 
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catur, by-and-by, as they stood together in the 
little conservatory, ‘‘unless’’——and he bent and 
whispered something in her ear. 

But Amy will never forgive me if I tell you 
what it was he whispered. 


~- + 





For the Companion. 


IN THE BACKWOODS. 
In Srx CHAPTERS.—CHAP. V. 
By OC. A. Stephens. 

We were on the lower Allequash not far from six 
weeks. In this time we cut a large quantity of hay, 
and rarely failed each week to recite in Virgil to the 
young priest of whom I wrote last week, Theodore 
Gouier. About the middle of August we set off to 
return up the river and through the chain of lakes 
to the Head of Chesuncook. 

On the third morning we entered Heron, or Pom- 
gokwahem Lake. The wind being fair, we then put 
up a rubber blanket for a sail, and by ten o’clock 
our “peerog”’ had entered the “thoroughfare,” or 
dead-water stream, between Heron and Eagle Lakes. 

This “thoroughfare” is not far from three miles 
long, and is bordered by curious, stumpy willows. 
We had to paddle here, and were, perhaps, half an 
hour going through. 

Eagle Lake is an irregular sheet of water about 
thirteen miles in length. A mile, or perhaps a mile 
and a half, above the lower end, where the stream 
leaves it, there is a narrow neck, or strait, between 
a high, wooded headland on the right, looking up 
the lake, and a long, sandy spit on the left. 

This neck is called ‘The Narrows,” or “The Nar- 
rows of Eagle,” and is, I should judge, about fifty 
rods wide, The headland on the west side is an isl- 
and at high water, but connects at low water with 
the main land by a reedy swamp. 

Just as we were leaving this willow-bordered 
thoroughfare, Ed, who was looking ahead, ex- 
claimed,— 

“Hold on!—hush! I—do believe—that’s a moose!” 

Vet and I stopped paddling. “Where? where?’ 
we asked. 

“There at the lower end of the high point, under 
the shadow of the woods. Don’t you see something 
—standing out in the water a little—moving?” 

It took sharp eyes, for it was a long distance to 
that point; but I could distinguish a dark body, 
showing quite plainly at times, and then seeming to 
sink almost from sight. 

“That's a moose, eating frog-lily roots,”’ said Ed. 

With a pocket spy-glass, Vet found that our sup- 
positions were correct. 

“Yes,” he exclaimed, confidently, ‘‘that’s a moose, 
—a cow-moose! There goes her head down into the 
water. Yes, she’s grubbing up lily-roots.”’ 

How to capture the animal was now the question. 

Some three-fourths of a mile above us, and a little 
to the west, was a small island. We left the thor- 
oughfare and bore off to the right, till we got the 
island in line between us and the moose; then with 
slow, strong, silent strokes, we drove the peerog 
through the water, and in five minutes had come up 
to the south side of the islet. There we got out, 
drew up the boat, and crept through the thick scrub 
across the island, a distance of seven or eight rods, 
till we came where we could look out on the lake. 

There stood the moose, knee-deep in water, in the 
dark shadow of the firs, but much too far off for a 
shot, even with a better gun than our old musket. 
The distance must have been fully a hundred rods. 

The moose had stopped feeding, and was standing 
motionless, her muffle just touching the water, 
either listening or looking intently, with her big 
ears rising and falling. 

“There’s no sight,” muttered Ed; “she’s heard 
us.” 

We lay on the ground watching her for some mo- 
ments. We could now see plainly that it was a good- 
sized cow-moose; but it was not us that she had 
heard or scented, for in a minute or two we heard 
a crashing in the brush on the opposite side of the 
Narrows, and a black bear stalked out on the sand 
spit, and stood, with his nose extended, snuffing the 
air towards the moose. 

After snaffing a moment, the bear moved out on 
the extreme end of the spit and began to swing his 
head from side to side, as if about to strike across. 

At this the moose, having thus far stood quiet, be- 
gan to snort, and to make what seemed like threat- 
ening noises, plunging at the same time in the water, 
and exhibiting every indication of intense anger. 

“Now what d’ye s’pose that old fool [meaning the 
bear] thinks he’s going to accomplish hy swimming 
across there?” said Vet. “(He never can get near 
that moose,” 

But to our astonishment it was the moose that did 
the swimming across. Before Vet’s words were 
fairly out of his mouth, the enraged animal struck 
out and made straight for the bear. She wasn’t 
long going across the narrow-belt of water, either, 
and snorted and bellowed all the way over. 

The bear drew himself up and began to growl, 

“Now for a fight!” exclaimed Ed, excitedly. 

But the bear showed the white feather. When 
the moose approached the shore, he turned tail and 
fled. 

Out of the water came the moose, with a snort 
and a mighty splash, and went buck-jumping, spring: 
ing on all four feet_at a time, after the bear. We 
could hear her big hoofs go plump, plump, on the 
hard sand. 

The bear scampered, looking back like a dog, first 
over one shoulder, and then over the other, and 
growling and roaring. 


Away they went, across the sand spit and into the 


woods, fairly making the shores of the lake resound 
with their infuriated growls and bellowings. 

“Well, well, that astonishes me!" said Vet. 
never thought a moose would attack a bear.” 

“I'll bet she’s got calves over on that point!” Ed 
suddenly exclaimed. “That’s what makes her so 
brave and savage; and that’s just what that bear was 
after, the moose calves.”’ 

This was plain enough, now that Ed had thought 
of it, and we determined to capture the calves at all 
events, 
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As I have said, the wooded point was connected 
with the main shore on the west by a swampy neck. 
We paddled across from the island to this neck, and 
Vet and I landed to search for the calves, and to cut 
off their retreat to shore. 

Ed, meantime, went back round the point in the 
peerog to watch the motions of the old cow, for she 
had attacked the bear so savagely that we didn’t 
know but that she would dash at us. 

Moving up into the thick woods on the high ground 
of the point, Vet and I beat back and forth to 
frighten the calves from their hiding-places. 
Presently we heard something scurrying about 
among the evergreens. So afraid were we that the 
calves would get past us, that I went back and posted 
myself on the open neck, and then Vet began to 
bark like a hound to drive the animals out on the 
extreme end of the point. 

So shy and nimble were the little fellows that Vet 
could not get even a glimpse of them, though he 
could hear them running up and down like the wind. 
If they had been young colts, they could not have 
sped faster. 

After a time I heard Vet shouting. I ran round 

by the shore towards the Narrows. Frightened by 
Vet’s barking and whooping, the calves had taken 
to the water, one close behind the other, and were 
swimming across to the sand spit. 
Ed headed them off in the peerog, and turned 
them up the lake. The little creatures swam well, 
their black heads just showing above water. Paddle 
at his smartest, Ed couid not come up with them for 
the first fifty rods. 

But they soon tired, and became so exhausted that 
they could scarcely move or keep their heads above 
water. 

It was an easy matter now for him to noose them 
with the tow-line. He soon had their heads drawn 
up to the stern of the peerog, and then he towed 
them back down to the sand point. In our excite- 
ment Vet and I swam across to help him get them 
out. 

These calves were 

probably from nine to 
ten weeks old. Their 
antlers had not begun 
to start. They were as 
tall, and much more 
ungainly, than young 
colts of that age. 
Their heads, particu- 
larly, and their hoofs, = 
too, looked very ~ 
clumsy. 
They were too ex- 
hausted to offer much 
resistance when we 
drew them out of the 
water. Making hal- 
ters of a part of the tow-line, we 
hitched them to two old stubs a 
little back from the shore. Both 
were of a darkish fawn-color, 
faintly dappled over their backs 
and sides. 

Pretty soon we heard the cow- 
moose out in the woods running 
up and down, trumpeting and squeaking for her 
young. She had come back from chasing the bear. 
No doubt she had ran him off two or three miles. 

Vet took the gun and went after her, but came 
back in about half an hour. It was impossible to 
get sight of her, he said, in the thick woods. 

But we could still hear the mother racing anx- 
iously about. The calves heard her, too, and they 
would squeak and whimper in answer to her cries. 
We knew she would not readily leave them, and 
taking advantage of her maternal affection, we now 
determined to capture her, too, if possible. 

First we drove down two strong stakes deep in 
the hard sand ont on the extreme end of the sandy 





spit, To these stakes we hitched the calves, and left 





“where the calves were. 
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them there. Vet and I then took the gun and went 
back, off the sand point and down the shore out of 
sight. 

ea got into the peerog and crossed to the wooded 
point on the opposite side of the Narrows. Here he 
drew up the boat and secreted himself in the bushes, 
where he could see the moose-cow if she came out 
Should she show herself, he 
was to make a signal to us by cawing like a raven. 
(There were numerous ravens about Eagle Lake.) 

It was two hours before the signal came. On 
hearing Ed’s grating “Caw! caw!” Vet and I 
stole cautiously through the bushes to the point 

in the rear of the moose. She was with her 
calves, nosing them and letting them suck. 

When we had fairly cut her off Vet leaped out 
with a shout and a yell, at which the poor crea- 
ture cowered and stood trembling, with her legs 
bent half-double. I 
was afraid she would 
dash past us, or over 
us, and fired the gun. 

With a pitiful whin- 
ny she took to the wa- 
ter to swim across the 
Narrows; but Ed, on 
the other side, was all 
ready, and he shoved 
out tomeet her. The 
cow, however, tacked 
up the lake, and swam 
thirty or forty rods 
before Ed could over- 
take her. He had a 
noose made ready, 
and threw it over her 
head. 

But the animal was still game, and she towed the 
boat after her almost as fast as Ed could have pad- 
dled it. He held on to the line and let her go; but 
soon finding that she was heading in for the shore, 
he tied the end of the line to the ring in the nose of 
the peerog, and taking the paddle, tried to hold her. 

But the moose went ashore in spite of him, and 
the moment she got her hoofs on the bottom, she 
went out of the water peerog, and all. We saw Ed, 
peerog and moose go flying into the bushes. 

“We've lost her now,” cried Vet, “and she’s 
smashed the boat, too!’’ 

We ran up the shore, and heard a loud snapping 
and cracking; but on coming near, there lay the 
moose, ‘‘cast,’”’—choked nearly to death, poor thing, 
by the slip-noose. The nose of the peerog had 
caught under a root, and held her fast. 

Ed was hitching her to a tree with another piece 
of the line As quickly as we could get this fastened 
with square knots, we cut the slip-noose and gave 
her breath again. Then, after a few minutes, she 
got up and plunged about; but our line was so 
strong that she could not break away. 

The peerog, being a boat dug out of a log, was not 
broken, though the moose had dragged it over a 
hundred feet, with Ed in it, like a Laplander in his 
sledge. 

We then led the two calves, and hitched them be 
side the cow, but they soon tangled their halters, 
and were thrown by them. 

What to do with our game was the next question. 
The year before we had heard of some hunters who 
tried to catch a moose for a New York gentleman 
to put in his park. Ed thought that this cow-moose 
with her two calves might sell for something hand- 
some, if we could get them safely ont of the wilder- 
ness; but we should either have to get them so sub- 
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THE MOOSE AND THE BEAR. 


dued and tamed that we could lead them out, or else 
tie their legs and take them up the lakes on a raft. 

Before going to all this trouble, however, Vet 
thought we had better go to the Head of Chesuncook 
and advertise in the New York Herald for a pur- 
chaser, as we had done with our panther kittens, 
and this was what we decided to do. 

As it would not do to leave our moose hitched 
with ropes, we cut heavy poles and built a pen, ten 
feet high and about forty feet square, making it just 
like any pole fence for cattle, only much stronger 
and higher. 

We built the fence so that a little brook ran under 
one corner of it. A heap of birch browse was 





thrown in, and with our scythes we ont a lot of wild 


grass along the shore, and piled it up against the 
fence outside, where the old moose could reach her 
nose through and pull itin. Here we left our pris- 
oners, and set off up the lakes for the “Head.” We 
were two days going over. 

After sending our advertisement, with two dollars 
inclosed, to the Herald, stating what we had to sell, 
and where we could deliver our moose to a buyer, 
Ed and I bought a supply of flour and meat, and 
went back, leaving Vet to watch the mail. 

But we were d d to disapp During 
the five days we were gone some wild creature, or 
creatures,—wolves, we thought,—got into the pen 
and killed not only thie calves, but the plucky old 
moose herself. Their bones and half-gnawed heads 
lay about the pen, and there were traces of a terri- 
ble struggle. ’ 

It was a sad loss to us, and what made it still 
harder to bear, we received during the next three 
weeks numerous letters of inquiry, with offers. One 
of these was from the same F. Wood & Co. who had 
bought our panther kittens. 

Had we been abie to have delivered our prisoners 
uninjured and in good health, no doubt we should 
have received from two to three hundred dollars 
for them. But ill-luck is one of the things we mst 
all learn to bear. Our mistake was that one of us 
did not stay in the woods and guard the pen. 

(To be continued.) 
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DAISY AND I. 


Our Daisy lay down 
In her little nightgown, 
And kissed me again and again, 
On forehead and cheek, 
On lips that would speak, 
Lut found themselves shut to their gain. 


Then, foolish, absurd, 
To utter a word, 

I ask her the question so old, 
That wife and that lover 
Ask over and over, 

As if they were surer when told. 


There, close at her side, 
“Do you love me?” I cried, 
She lifted her golden-crowned head; 
A puzzled surprise 
Shone in her gray eyes— 
“Why, that’s why I kiss you,” she said. 


winnie ened ant ica 
OPERATING ON ANIMALS. 


Many who read the following will recall the story 
of the good lion, who was grateful to the girl for 
extracting a thorn from his paw. 

“A monkey at the Alexandra Palace, London, was 
recently suffering from toothache, so they put him 
into a bag, whence only his head protruded, and 
handed him over to the dentist. 

“Pug screamed and snapped, and threatened to be 
very troublesome, but when the dentist managed to 
get his hand on the abscess and gave relief, the 
monkey’s demeanor changed entirely. 

“He laid his head down quietly for examination, 
and without the use of the gas submitted to the re- 
moval of a stump and a tooth as quietly as possible. 

“A large bear at the Berlin Zoo had become blind 
through a cataract on both eyes. They strapped 
him up, chloroformed him, had him treated by an 
oculist, and when next he was allowed to come into 
the light, and noticed that he could see clearly, the 
great brute winked and capered in ecstasy.” 


——_+o——__——_- 
For the Companion. 


HUMMING-BIRDS AND HUMMING- 
BIRD HUNTERS. 


Until the New World was discovered, the hum- 
ming-bird was not known to Europe. Though roam- 
ing from Arctic Circle to Antarctic, it is ever 
American, and never extends its migrations beyond 
the limits of the Western continents. 

Of all the creations of bird life this is the most 
beautiful, the most minute, Depending upon no sin- 
gle feature for attraction ; upon no one plume or tuft 
of feathers, like the bird of paradise; upon no broad- 
spread, glaring colors, like the parrot, it is, in fact, 
the gem of the feathered world. 

So often have poet and naturalist compared it, in 
the brilliance of its flashing colors, to the gems of 
the mineral kingdom, that they have left little to be 
said, and I can but repeat that it is now a topaz, now 
an emerald, a turquoise or a ruby. 

East of the Mississippi and north of Florida, there 
is but one species that can be called a regular vis- 
itor; this is the well-known ruby-throated humming- 
bird of the North. 

As we go south, we find them increasing, both in 
species and in number, until the region of greatest 
abundance is reached near the Equator. 

In Dominica, half-way down the Antilles, and six- 
teen degrees north of the Equator, I found four spe- 
cies to replace the single one visiting the North, the 
smallest of which were as large as the ruby-throat, 
and the largest two inches longer. 

This latter is called the garnet-throated hummer, 
and is five and one-half inches in length, and seven 
in stretch of wing. It is the most abundant, as well 
as the most beautiful, and loves the mountain val- 
leys, where are gardens of plantains and fragrant 
flowers. Its bill and feet are black; a brilliant gor- 
get of garnet extends from beak to breast, each 
feather of which is semicircular, and of the deepest 
crimson, with gold reflections. 

There are two species that measure an inch less in 
length, that have the crimson or garnet throat re- 
placed by metallic green and violet, and with backs 
of green instead of blue-black, 

The fourth, and smallest, isa little fellow, foand 
everywhere, from coast te mountain-top, in the gary 
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dens of the town and over the barren hills, From 
his eccentric motions, he is called the ‘‘fou-fou,”” 
or crazy-crazy. He is sober in hue, and has only 
a little pointed crest to give him beauty. 

There are many ways of capturing them, but 
none more ingenious and yet simple than that 
pursued by the 
little boys of 
the morntains. 

So numerous 
were the larger 
hummers, and 

so unwary, that 

I had but to 
mention my desire to 
obtain one, when 
some ragged urchin 
would bring me a 
dozen before night. 

Let us follow little 
Dan, the eldest and 
sharpest of the hum- 
ming-bird hunters, as he goes out 
for birds. First he goes to a tree 
called the mountain palm, which 
replaces the cocoa palm in the 
mountains, the latter growing only 
along the coast. Beneath the tree 
are some fallen leaves, fifteen feet 
in length; these he seizes and 
strips, leaving the mid-rib bare, a 
long, slender stem, tapering toa 
point. Upon this tip he places a lump of bird- 
lime, to make which he had collected the inspis- 
sated gum of the breadfruit, and chewed it to 
the consistency of soft wax. 

Scattered over the savane are many clumps of 
flowering bushes, over whose crimson and snowy 
blossoms humming-birds are dashing, inserting 
their beaks in the honeyed corollas; after active 
forays, resting upon some bare twig, pruning 
and preening their feathers. 

Cautiously creeping towards a bush upon which 
one of these little beauties is resting, the hunter 
extends the palm-rib, with its treacherous coat- 
ing of gum. The bird eyes it curiously but fear- 
lessly as it approaches his resting-place, even 
pecking at it; but the next moment he is dan- 
gling helplessly, beating the air with buzzing 
wings in vain efforts to escape the clutches of 
that tenacious gam. 

The humming-birds brought me alive I would 
place in a large gauze-covered box; but they 
seldom survived many days, notwithstanding 
great care. 

If exposed to the light, they would keep up a 
constant fluttering until the muscles of their 
wings became so stiff they could not close them, 

and they would expire with wings wide out- 
stretched. Some would take their captivity 
quietiy, and though flitting now and then to the 
front of the box when light was admitted, would 
sit upright upon the perch, giving an occasional 
chirp, and dressing their feathers as serenely as 
if in the open air. 

They would seem happy and cheerfal, but the 
trnth is they are creatures of light, and sun- 
shine, and open air, and cannot exist if deprived 
of them. You may give them their favorite food 
of honey and insects, fresh flowers with the 





would rapidly eject their tongues and withdraw 
them, repeating this operation until satisfied. 
The long, slender tube at such a time looks like 
the tongue of a serpent, it is so deeply cleft, or 
bifurcated. 

They never displayed fear, but would readily 
alight on my finger, and 
glance fearlessly up at 
me, watching, however, 
an opportunity for es- 


CAPTURING THE HUMMING BIRD. 


cape. In this way, and with a cane-gun I se- 
cured many specimens. F. A. OBER. 


a 
THE MARSEILLAISE. 


The new French Government has lost no time 
in proving its truly Republican character by 
adopting, as the national air, the far-famed but 
hitherto much-forbidden ‘“‘Marseillaise.”” 

This brilliant, fervent, soul-stirring war-song 
was composed, as most readers doubtless know, 
by a young artillery officer named Rouget de 
Lisle, about.ninety yearsago. Rouget was from 
Marseilles, which circumstance gave his song its 
name, and he composed it one night in 1793 at 
Strasbourg, where he was posted. Having been 
at supper with some brother officers, he strolled 
into the garden for fresh air, and it was while 
walking up and down there that the spirited 
words and thrilling melody occurred to him. 

The time was just ripe for such a song. The 
bloody French Revolution had occurred. France 
was a Republic, Louis XVI. had just been be- 
headed, and nearly all Europe, full-armed, was 
leagued against France and her democratic Gov- 
ernment. The Republican army was at the 
frontier of the Rhine, struggling gloriously 
against the combined forces of the Emperors 
and Kings. 

The “‘Marseillaise’”’ was, therefore, both a war- 
song and a song of liberty; while it called on the 
French soldier in clarion notes to fight to the 
death for his country, it also sang hatred to ty- 


morning dew yet dripping from them, and yet, | rants, death to despotisms, and the praises of 
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despite your tenderest care, they will droop and 
lie. Though I have seen many a bird lose its 
life, I never could look upon one of these little 
ones dying without a pang, and would not dare 
be the cause of its death except in the interest of 
science. 

The little crested sprite bears confinement less 
easily than the others, and does not live many 
days. Every morning I would introduce a branch 
of fragrant thyme blossoms, at which they would 
all dash instantly, diving into the flowers with 
great eagerness. 

Sugar dissolved-in water and diluted honey 
was their favorite food, and they would sip it 
greedily. Holding them by the feet, I would 
place their beaks in a bottle of syrup, when they 





liberty, equality and fraternity. 

No song was ever written that so inspired 
armed hosts, or so wrought vast, warm-blooded 
multitudes to frenzy. It may be almost said 
that the ‘‘Marseillaise’” won many victories, and 

was worth thousands of men to the French, 
in their encounter with the allies. 

But when Napoleon became Consul, and 
then Emperor, he feared this pzan of free- 
dom. His was a despotism. It would not 
do to have his people singing about liberty, 
and shouting death to tyrants, of whom he, 
indeed, was the greatest and most abso- 
lute. So he forbade its being not only 
played by bands, but sung in the streets 
and houses, under the heaviest penalties; 
and the ‘“Marseillaise” was not heard in 
France, except in remote and secret places, 

as long aa he ruled. 

The sovereigns that succeeded him were quite 
as unwilling that the people should be stirred up 
by this frantic song of liberty, and both Charles 
X. and Louis Philippe continued to suppress it, 
and to punish those who dared to utter it. 

Of course Napoleon III. would not allow it to 
be heard, for his empire was only less despotic 
than that of his uncle, and its revolutionary and 
democratic strains would have been actually 
dangerous to the safety of his throne. 

Three times only during the seventy years 
that elapsed between the rise of the power of the 
first Napoleon, and the downfall of the third 
Napoleon, did this grand martial air burst forth 
and intoxicate the French people with its fiery 
inspiration. Once, for a little while, it was sung 








when the Revolution of 1830 overturned the last 
of the Bourbons, Charles X.; and once again 
when, in 1848, his successor, Louis Philippe, was 
driven from Paris and his throne. 

The third time was a memorable occasion. It 
was in 1870, just after war had been declared 
against Prussia. A great military fete was tak- 
ing place at the palace of St. Cloud. Thousands 
of nobles, officers, soldiers and courtiers, were 
gathered in its beautiful park and stately halls. 

Napoleon III., who had always before strongly 
forbidden the song, but who knew its thrilling 
effect in stirring the ardor of the people and the 
valor of the troops, of a sudden gave a signal to 
the bands, and with one accord they struck up 
the long-unheard ‘‘Marseillaise.”” No pen can 
describe the scene that followed. It struck a 
deep chord in every French heart, and the regi- 
ments marched away for the seat of war as its 
defiant strains filled the air. 
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For the Companion. 


IN SPRING-TIME. 
Every _— when young April, just wakened, comes 


With her robins all rea 
I gen the dear God that! 
'o welcome another new S A 
That ss and not under, blossoming ground 
= steady and strong, 
Thal aut I can breathe in the sweet vernal air, 
nd hear Nature’s marvellous song. 


= brooks, making melody under the sky, 
Call the blood of youth back into age,— 
e heart of the universe seems keeping time 
To delights in which all can engage. 


| The flower of life and the flower of love 


a. eve nd darn blooming to-day 
om darkness no longer stalk blind through the 


So lett -— ‘ahe hands, and be gay. 
JaMEs T. FIELDS. 


——__—__4@p>—____— 
THE DANGERS OF THE CITY. 

Early this spring a horrible discovery was 
made in the Sangus River near Lynn in Massa- 
chusetts. Within a trunk found floating in the 
river, was the dead and mutilated body of a 
young woman. It had been evidently placed 
there to conceal a series of crimes. Many in- 
quiries were made to identify it, and for a long 
time without the slightest success, but it ap- 
peared certain that the unfortunate girl had 
been led astray from the path of virtue and of 
duty. 

Naturally all persons whose sisters or daugh- 
ters had disappeared from home or from friends, 
visited Lynn with anxious fear lest they might 
there learn the sad fate of one who was dear to 
them. 

But the most serious lesson of the case is the 
remarkable fact that there were so many missing 
young women about whom anxiety is felt. It 
is said that more than thirty attempts were made 
thus to identify the dead person. 

What does this mean? That more than thirty 
young women had strangely disappeared from 
their homes, probably all of them within a few 
months. Some had gone to the city for work, 
perhaps, and had there fallen into bad ways, and 
all at once had left the place where they had 
been working or boarding without leaving a 
trace behind. 

Others had felt no social restraint, or had bro- 
ken through it, and had left their homes sud- 
denly, perhaps in bad company, to live shameful 
lives in the city. However it had happened, 
here was the evidence that many girls, who 
might and should have been the delight of their 
friends, had given reason recently for the belief 
that they had disappeared for the purpose of 
leading lives of sinful indulgence. 

The fact is not a sad revelation simply,—it is 
a very alarming one. It ought to make all men 
and women who have the care of young girls 
feel a new sense of responsibility. It is rarely 
well for such young persons to be allowed to 
go away from home to seek work beyond the 
watchful eyes of their natural guardians. 

Danger lurks everywhere for them, but it is 
especially present in cities, and wherever home 
influences are lacking. The temptations come, 
as most temptations do, when they are least ex- 
pected, and when it is hardest to resist them. 
Then is the time when good principles are put to 
the test, and when all the help that friends can 
render is none too much to give the Meleeesea to 
resist. 

But it is absolutely necessary for some girls to 
leave home to earn a living. They ought to go 
armed with strong Christian principle and sound 
morals. This equipment must be given to them 
during their childhood and youth, and whoever 
neglects an opportunity to implant not alone the 
principles of right, but religious principles, in 
the hearts of the young, or who fails to seta 
good example before them, may be incurring 
the risk of a soul’s ruin. 

It is above all a duty to make home a place of 
joy and content, where there are none but pure 
thoughts and pure words, where the atmosphere 


is full of love and innocence. Hundreds and 
thousands of men and women who have led lives 
of shame and crime have done so because they 
learned evil there, or because home was not 
made pleasant to them. 

So the grand lesson is that home is the place 
for the young, apd that it should be made so 
sweet and dear that there should be really no 
place like it. Bad lives do sometimes come from 
good homes; but they are exceptional, and cer- 
tainly the more pleasant homes there are, the 
less of evil will there be in the world. 
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THE LITTLE COLONEL. 


In 1876, while exploring with a guide the ranges of 
the great Appalachian Mountains (the highest and 
most inaccessible on this side of the continent), we 
were startled about nightfall one day at hearing a 
child’s piping voice far up on the heights above us. 

There were no settlements in this region. The 
trail led through pathless solitudes, habited only by 
the bear, panther, gray wolf and other beasts of 
prey. Even the men rode with guns upon their 
arms. 

“Who is that?” we asked. 

“That's the United States Mail,” said the guide. 

A few minutes later there came down from the 
fog above us a mule; on his back were saddle-bags, 
and sitting sideways on them a chubby, blue-eyed 
little fellow of ten, munching a piece of gingerbread. 

“Good-day, Cunnel Robert,” said the guide. 

“Good-day, James,” said the child, gravely. 

“How far yoh gwine, cunnel, to-night?” 

“To Gray Eagle.” 

““Won’t reach dat till to-morrow mohnin’?” 

“No.” 

After he had passed, the boy called back, laugh- 
ing, “I left something back there; you can have it, 
James.” 

“Bet yoh life it am a rattlesnake! Dat chile am 
deff on rattlesnakes!” 

It proved to be a copperhead of an enormons size, 
lying dead across the trail. 

This child carried the mail from North Carolina 
into Tennessee through the most dangerous passes 
of the Unaka, Black and Nantahila Mountains. He 
was the son of a Confederate officer who, dying, left 
his family penniless. 

“Friends,” said James, “said dar would be doors 
openin’ on de law, and physic, and hyar and dar 
after ’while,—allays after ’while. ‘In de meantime,’ 
says Robert, ‘my mother’s starvin’. Dah’s one ting 
I kin do; I kin ride.’ 

“So he axed to kerry de mail, an’ he does it. In 
de winter dese roads is sheeted wiv ice; but Lohd 
bress yer, he don’t fall, an’ de beasts dey dassent 
tech dat chile. He’s workin’ for he’s mother, yoh 
see. De Lohd shet de beasts’ moufs once foh Daniel, 
an’ He’s shet ’em agen foh de Little Cunnel.” 

We heard of the Little Colonel last year. The 
doors had not yet opened into law or physic, and he 
was still bravely supporting his mother, and singing 
his merry songs through the mountains. 





——__$§$9—___— 
“LIBERTY HALL.” 


“Liberty Hall” is the name of a spacious house at 
Crawfordville, Ga., the residence of the Hon. Alex- 
ander H. Stephens. It is noted for the old-fash- 
ioned virtue of hospitality which its distinguished 
owner there practises on a liberal scale. The name 
was given it because he expects all friendly visitors 
to act with as much liberty as if they were at home. 
During the war it was known as the “Wayside 
Home,” from the number of sick soldiers enter- 
tained therein. 

Its domestic economy is peculiar. The house is 
always open for guests whether Mr. Stephens is 
present or absent. Even his sickness or health does 
not affect the d tic arrang ti Visitors 
come and go, make themselves at home, and—Mr. 
Stephens being a bachelor—are looked after by Har- 
ry and Eliza, respectively head-servant and cook. 

Dinner is served at one, and all who happen to be 
guests take their place at the table. Later visitors 
wait for supper. The fare is plain but abundant. 
The rule is never to postpone the dinner-hour, and 
never to fix up anything for persons dropping in at 
meal-time. If there is not enough food on the table, 
more is cooked, but it is of the sort that can be got 
ready in the shortest time. 

One day when dinner, which had been provided 
for three guests, was nearly ready, a doctor, with 
wife, children and servants, happened in. These 
were soon followed by two other visitors. It was 
washing-day, and though Eliza had “put only three 
names in the pot” besides her master’s, yet she had 
ready at the dinner-hour a bountiful supply of fried 
ham and eggs, and corn-cake. For dessert she gave 
them another batch of corn-cake, with butter and 
buttermilk, and sorghum syrup for the children. 

Any man, woman or child of Taliaferro County 
feels as much at home in Liberty Hall as in their 
own house. Any person visiting that section of 
Georgia is free to call, whether acquainted with Mr. 
Stephens or not. The call may be for an hour, or it 
may be changed into a visit for a day, or for several 
weeks; nothing but the guest’s inclination limits 
the period. 

Mr. Stephens never allows himself to be incom- 
moded by his guests. He welcomes them on their 
arrival, and then, if he is busy, goes about his work, 
leaving them to entertain themselves. His study, 

from the house by a piazza, contains a 
law-library of fifteen hundred volumes, and a mis- 








cellancons library of about five thousand, 
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As a host, Mr. Stephens is one of the most com- 
panionable of men. At the dinner-table he charms 
his guests by his graceful attentions and his fund of 
small-talk. He is not only a good talker, but, what 
is equally attractive to guests, a good listener. 

The attraction is increased when the guest knows 
that his cheerful host is a confirmed invalid, one 
who has not known a well day for fifty years, and 
from whom pain scarcely ever departs. 

—-< -<e- +r ——— — 
A MOTHER'S AMBITION. 

A hundred years ago the lot of the mothers in New 
England was hard; yet few of them would have 
sympathized with the complaining moan that runs 
through Kingsley’s ballad,— | 

“For men must work, and women must weep, 
And there’s little toearn, and many to keep, 
And the sooner it’s over the sooner to sleep.” 

Their “:nission” was to be loyal to their God and 
to their country, to strengthen the hands of their 
husbands, and to make their sons worthy citizens 
and godly men. In many a log hut lived heroic 
women, who thought no toil too hard, no sacrifice 
too great, if they might educate their sons. 

Not a few New England families are proud of the 
career of some ancestor whose mother worked and 
denied herself that he might “go to college.” 

Mary Wilson, of Peterborough, N. H., was mar- | 
ried to a good but unlearned man. He had shown 
himself one of the best officers in Stark’s fighting 
troops, but he and Mary differed on one topic. 
Should their first-born son go to college, or to the 
blacksmith’s forge? 

Mary was somewhat of a belle. She was graceful 
and witty, polished in manners, and tasteful in 
dreas. She brought all her resources to extort her 
lusband’s consent to educate the boy. He at last 
gave in, and the son was sent to Cambridge. 

Then once every year during his collegiate course 
Mary, arrayed in a scarlet cloak, made the journey 
from Peterborough to Boston. She rode on horse- 
back sixty miles and alone, finding her way by 
“blazed” trees, as there were few open roads. 

She led a pack-horse, laden with large pieces of 
linen woven by herself, and with other products of 
the farm. These she sold in Boston, and riding out 
to Cambridge, paid her son’s college expenses. 

This she did as his mother, but the woman and 
her love of dress were seen in the fact that her son 
was “the best-dressed man in college.” 

——_--+o 
A NOVEL JAIL. 

In the primitive days of Missouri, the only build- 
ings at Mt. Sterling, the county-seat of Gasconade, 
were a log store and a log court-house with one 
room. During court- week, accommodations for 
man and beast were found at Aunt Beckie’s, in 
whose house of three rooms, a quarter of a mile 
from the court-house, sixty or seventy persons would 
lodge and board. 

Her bill of fare included coffee sweetened with 
molasses, biscuits made from coarse, dark flour, and 
baked until as hard as billiard-balls. bacon, venison 
and wild turkey. Those whose teeth could not crack 
the biscuits were supplied with “corn-dodgers.” 

The penalties imposed for crimes were light, ex- 
cept in the case of horse-stealing, which, being the 
greatest of crimes, was punished by forty lashes on 
the bare back. 

On one occasion, a man was convicted for some 
slight offence. The judge sentenced him to paya 
fine of five dollars and imprisonment in the county 
jail for two hours. 

The man at once paid the fine, but, as there was 
no county jail, the sheriff was at a loss how to exe- 
cute the rest of the sentence. His invention, howe 
ever, found out a method. Seeing an old crate, in 
which crockery had been brought from St. Louis, 
he placed it in front of the court-house. Then mak- 
ing the culprit get under it, he summoned a posse of 
four fat men to sit upon it, and in this style carried 





out the sentence. 

The bystanders were much amused, and so quizzed 
the poor prisoner that, as soon as he was released, | 
he fled from the county. 

———_+@. -—- 
“BONING DOWN” TO IT. 

Dr. Francis Wayland was not a hard student 
while in college. Though he maintained a respect- 
able rank in his class, he did not apprehend the 
necessity of close application to the text-books. 
After leaving college and beginning the study of 
medicine, he came under the influence of a wise 
man. His preceptor was Dr. Eli Burritt, of Troy, 
N. Y.,a man of remarkable logical power, and en- 
thusiastic in his profession, in which he was an em- 
inent practitioner. He saw that young Wayland 
had great mental power, but that his faculties re- 
quired development. One day he said to,him,— 

“Now, Wayland, if you will bone down to it, and 
give your time and strength to your studies, I will 
make a man of you.” 

The student accepted the challenge, and “boned 
down” to work in a way that brought the success of 
his subsequent life. If young men would recognize 
that hard work is the inflexible law of success in 
life, they would escape the mortification of failure. 

It is boning down to it which makes great mechanics, 
and merchants, and professional men. 





+o 
A PANAMA GRAVEYARD. 

A correspondent of the Gardiner Home Journal 
found “on the Isthmus” 2 ghastly incidental me- 
mento of man’s thirst for gold: 

One of the melancholy sights here {3 the foreign 


! form by system wonders of work that seem almost 
| supernatural to careless people. 


cemetery in the suburbs, where multitudes of gold- 
seekers were buried in the early days of the Cali- 
fornia e jon. 

Han of husbands and fathers, who left home 
and were never afterward heard from, here re e 
A more forlorn graveyard cannot be i ned. 
Jackals and buzzards evidently know the locality 
well. “Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid” many 
a missing adventurer whose fate is unknown to his 
friends. . 

No care whatever is bestowed on the cemetery, 
and skulls lie scattered about on the surface of the 
ground, 

A sad place to die in is Panama, and hardly more 
desirable, as it appears to me, to live in. short 
visit here is well enough, and has the effect to make 
one very well contented with New England. 


-———$O 
“YOU CAN LET GO.” 


Few will read this incident from Mrs. Pember’s 
“Southern Woman’s Story” without a tear for the 
hero who so courageously gave the fatal order: 


Private Fisher had remained through all his trials 
stout, fresh and hearty, interesting in appearance, 
and so gentle-mannered and uncomplaining that we 
all loved him. 

Supported on his crutches, he had walked up and 
down his ward in the hospital for the first time since 
he was wounded, and seemed almost restored. 

That same night he turned over and uttered an 
exclamation of pain. 

Following the nurse to his bed, and turning down 
the covering, a small jet of blood spurted up. The 
sharp edge of the splintered bone must have severed 
an artery. 

I instantly put my fin 
awaited the surgeon. 
look and sheok his head. 

The explanation was easy. The artery was im- 
bedded in the fleshy part of the thigh, and could not 
be taken up. No earthly power could save him. 

There was no object in detaining Dr. ——. 
required his time and his stren 
by the boy, unconscious himsel 
trouble was apprehended. 

The hardest trial of my duty was laid upon me, 
the necessity of telling a man in the prime of life 
and fulness of strength that there was no hope for 
him. 

It was done at last, and the verdict received pa- 
tiently and courageously, some directions given by 
which his mother would be informed of his death, 
= then he turned his questioning eyes upon my 

ace. 

“How long can I live?” 

“Only as long as I keep my finger upon this ar- 
tery.” A pause ensued. 

God alone knew what thoughts hurried through 
that heart and brain, called so unexpectedly from 
all earthly hopes and ties. 

He broke the silence at last. 

“You can let go”"—— 

But I could not,—not if my own life had trembled 
in the balance. Hot tears rushed to my eyes, a surg- 
ing sound to my ears, and a deathly coldness to my 


er on the little orifice and 
le soon came, took a long 


He 
hh, and long I sat 
that any serious 


lips. 

ihe pang of obeying him was spared me, and for 
the first and last time during the trials that sur- 
rounded me for four years I fainted away. 


Ore, pe as 


“PLEASE MAY WE GO HOME?” 

The beauty of many lives that we admire is largely 
the result in manners and morals of the early- 
learned habit of asking leave. Apropos of this per- 
fect courtesy and love of order, this pretty story is 
told in the Springfield Republican of two children 
who went to church together in Westfield: 


They took a seat near the front, and after the min- 
ister had got well into his sermon, the smaller child 
whispered to his sister that he would like to go home. 
These who sat behind them heard the little girl tell 
him that he must not go without asking the minis- 
ter’s permission, so, hand in hand, they left their 
seats, and standing before the clergyman, the little 
chap lisped out his petition. 

The minister was naturally pk veges but, with- 
out interrupting his discourse, nodded assent. 

That did not satisfy the children, and again the 
boy asked permission to go, and was answered by 
another n Then the little girl, fearing the min- 
ister had not understood her brother, said,— 

Please, sir, may brother and I go home’ The 
minister stopped and verbally granted the request, 
and with a sweet “thank. you, sir” and a courtesy, 
the children went down the aisle together. 

The minister happened to be one from out of 
town, and after the service, he was quite anxious to 
know if that pretty custom was a common one in 
Westfield. 
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ASTONISHING EFFORT OF MIND. 
A healthy mind, schooled to self-control, can per- 


Mr. Rosenthal, the celebrated French chess player, 
recently performed another of those surprising men- 
tal feats for which he is so famous. He played at 
the Palais Royal twenty-seven games of chess at 
once with that number of the best French and for- 


“Ee chess fae Be 

t was stipulated that Mr. Rosenthal should have 

only one minute for each move, passing along the 

twenty-seven tables in order. Of course each of his 

antagonists had time to study the game while Mr. 

Rosenthal was busy at the other twenty-six tables. 
It is 7 unnecessary to point out the mental 


hatchet or a strong spike for glacier-climbing. The 
sides of the stick are divided into decimetres and 
centimetres, 
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WASTED TENDERNESS. 

When so much of child sorrow and need is asking 
for love and pity, is it not melancholy that these 
holy affections are given to the dogs? The New 
York Home Journal, referring to the fashion of mak- 
ing pets of dogs, says: 


The amount of luxurious tenderness that is be- 
stowed on these worthless creatures by some of our 
wealthy citizens is so astonishing as to be almost un- 
believable, 

It is not at all uncommon to see a carriage, with 
two men upon the box, driving through the Park 
upon a pleasant morning, with only a dog, or per- 
haps a Tn of them, inside, taking a sniff of fresh 
air. ey have had their bath, their locks have 
been dressed, and if they are very s dogs, such 
as poodles, Skye terriers, etc., fresh ms are in 
the braid or curl of their topknots, and possibly a 
tiny cluster of fresh blossoms is tied in the same 
coming oe 

A sleek, short-haired dog is carefully blanketed, 
and perhaps stockinged also, with crocheted com- 
forts, the like of which only the fortunate few among 
children are able to possess. 
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AFRICAN ELOQUENCE, 

Dr. Moffat, the venerable missionary to Southern 
Africa, gives the folloying specimen of nronosyllab- 
ic eloquence, spoken by a negro from the interior, 
who had been rescued from a slave-ship: 


“My years were eighteen. 
this time my mother died. 
buried them. I had none. The Foulahs caught 
me. They sold me. The Housa people bought us. 
They brought us to Tomba. We got up. 

“To a white man they sold us. We Bad no shirts. 
We had no trousers. e were naked. In the midst 
of the water—into the midst of a ship they put us. 
Thirst killed somebody. Hunger killed somebody. 
By night we prayed. At the sun-time we prayed. 
God heard us. e English are good. God sent 
them. Theycame. They took us. 

“Our hunger died. Our thirst died. 
went off from our feet. Shirts they gave us. Hats 
they gave us. Trousers they gave us. Every one 
was glad. We all praised the English. Whoever 
displeases the English into hell let him go.” 


There was war. At 
My father died. I 





Our chains 
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MILTON. 
In order to make a man feel at home in your soci- 


ety, draw him out; that is, lead him to talk on a sub- 
ject he is familiar with: 


It is told of a Glasgow bailie that, when visiting 
Paris as one of a deputation from Glasgow to Louis 
Sear the King said, when showing the party 
through his library, where he had many of the Eng- 
lish classics,— 

“You will know Milton very well?” 

“Oh, Uless you, yes; bless you, yes,”’ said the bailie, 
cheerfully, delighted that something had been men- 
tioned that he did know. “Yes, Your Majesty, I 
know Milton very well [Milton is a little place in the 
neighborhood of Glasgow]; we’re just building 
slaughter-houses there.” 





IMPROVED 
MATERIALS FOR WAX FLOWERS. 


Making wax flow- 
ers is a popular 
time with young ladies 
and girls. A beautiful 
spray of wax flowers is 
easily made, and makes 
a charming ornament 
for any home. We have 
recently added more 
wax to this outfitandan 
extra leaf mould. With 
this outfit any girl can 
make several beautiful 
sprays of roses, des 
learning how to make 
several other flowers, 
wax cross, nd - ily 
and wax fruit. Besides 
the ve 
igh a bottle ‘white blcora, 1 
sheets light green, 6 dark green, ! bottle white bloom, 
Chinese white, 1 bright pink, 1 yellow, 2 coils cot- 
ton-covered wire, l rosewood moulding pin, l steel mould- 
ing pin. l brush, 2 rose-leaf moulds and 1 book, the “Art 
of Making Wax Flowers,” &c. Price, postage paid, $1. 


PERRY MASON & CO. 





WHAT ARE THESE RUG PATTERNS ? 








strain 0 ———s thus in mind so large a nuinber of 
games at once during the time they lasted, which 
was from nine o’clock at night until two o’clock in 
the morning. 

The result was marvellous. Mr. Rosenthal won 
twenty-three games, three were drawn, and he lost 
only one, which was gained by a Hungarian player 
named Rakowski, who thus achieved'a victory of 
which he muy well be proud. 


+o 
A NATURALIST’S CANE. 
Some one has invented a little walking-stick which 


will be serviceable to naturalists travelling on foot 
through a country. 





The handle contains a compass, a double lens and 
a whistle. Below this there is a thermometer on 





one side, and a sand-glass on the other. The body 
of the stick is portly, and contains a small bottle for 
holding chloroform or ether for killin 
Near the end of the stick, a knife- e ma 

opened, which serves for cutting off objects which 
cannot be reached by hand. At the extreme end 
there is a screw for holding a spade, a hammer, a 





They are designs of animals, 
ed or stamped, on heavy Burlaps, an 


scrolls, &c., print- 
are shaded in the 
various colors required to make them perfect. You un- 
derstand that the designs and patterns are NOT ON PAPER, 
but CLoTH, which forms the foundation for the Rug. 
They are filled with rags or worsted yarn carpet fillin; 
&e., atran in narrow strips and drawn up thro 

from the under side with a hook (which is manufactured 
expressly for this purpose), and clipped or sheared off to 
imitate our nice Turkish Rugs, and some of them are so 
nicely made that it is hard to tell one from the other, and 
it is admitted by good judges, that one well-made hand- 
worked Rug will outwear four of our best Imported Vel- 
vet Rugs. Now save your rags and try one and see if the 
above is not true. 


On receipt of 50 cts. and two 3ct stamps, we will 
send to any address, 1 splendid Rug Pattern (state wheth- 
er you wish the design to be for an animal, flower, scroll 


flowers, 
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Much Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Chil- 
dren, attributed to other causes, is occasioned by Worms. 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Lozen- 
ges, although effectual in destroying worms, can do no 
possible injury to the most delicate child. This valuable 
combination has been successfully used by physicians, 
and found to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, so 
hurtful to children. Sold by all druggists. 25 centsa box. 


THE,DINGEE & COWARD CO's 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is growing and distributin 
these Beautiful Roses. We deliver Strong Po 
lants, suitable for immediate bloom, safely mail 
at all pest -ceaoee, 5 Splendid Varieties, your choice, 
all labelled, for #1; 12 for #2; 19 for 3: 26 for 
; 35 for 5; 75 for $10; 100 for S13. Send 
for our New Guide to Rose Culture—60 pages. ele- 
gantly illustrated—and choose from over Five Hun- 
‘inest Sorts. Address 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


STOCKBRIDCE > 


MANURES 


Originated by Levi Stockbridge, Professor of Agricul- 








ture in the Massachusetts Agricultural College. They 
have been extensively used for six years. Send for a 
little book describing them, and giving directions for cul- 


tivating farm and garden crops. Every farmer, gardener, 
or cultivator of a kitchen garden, should send for a copy, 
mailed - BOWKER FERTILIZER COM- 
PANY, 43 Chatham Street, Boston; 3 Park 
Place, New_York; and 21 North Water Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

house Plants by 


ROSES =: 


Sree. J.T. Phillips & Son, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


BOWKER’S AMMONIATED 


Food for Flowers. 





6 for $1, 14 for 
2 post-paid. 
edding & Green- 











Send two ten cent pieces wrapped and enclesed in a let- 
ter for trial package sufficient for twenty plants for three 
months, including a little book on “How to make House 


Plants Bloom.” by Professor Maynard, of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricuitural College. BOWKER FER- 
TILIZER C Y, 43 Chatham Street, 


oston; 3 Park Place, New_York. 


White Pond Lilies. 


Strong roots dug fresh from the ponds, well packed and 
mailed, for 25 cts. each; $2 pe oz. They bloom finely 
in tubs and artificial ponds. Cape Cod renters ants, 
35 cts. per 100; $2 25 per 1,000, prepaid, by mail; 10,000, by 
express, $15. Circulars with directions for planting both, 
free. J. A. Vaughan & Co., Carver, Plymouth Co., Mass, 
READER If you love rare flowers, choicest only, 

9 address ELLIS BROS., Keene, 
N. H.; it will astonish and please. FREE! 


BIG PAY tosell our Rubber Printang Stamps. Samples 
free. TayLor Bros. & Co., Cleveland, 0. 


LADIES 














Beware of 








* cts.; 115, all different, worth 1 to 5 ets. 
each, 25cts. ; 50 varieties U. S., 20 cts.; asplendidSTAMP 
ALBUM, gilt, flexible cover, 25 cts. ; board cover, 45 cts. 
Stamps sent on approval to responsible parties who send 
references. Unu Postage Stamps taken. New Cir- 
cular free. 2 Natal, 5c; 4 Peru, l0c; 6 Russia, 5c; 6 Sar- 
dinia, 5c; 3 Chili, 5c. JOSEPH BEIFELD, Chicago, Il. 
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~~ y before & Send stamp for 


STOVE POLISH] 
MORSE BHOS.. Prop'rs, Canton, Mass. 


INDEXICAL SILVER SOAP. 


For Cleaning and Polishing Silver and Plated Ware, 
Window Glass, Mirrors, Marble, Paint, &c. This is the 
most convenient and effective preparation for these pur- 

ever offered to the public. It may be used even by 
Inexperienced help with entire safety, as it contains 
nothing that can possibly injure the finest plate or een. 
Many of our = Manufacturers and Importers of Sil- 
ver and Plated Ware have used this Soap, and have given 
it their A le approval. 
AUTION.—The original and only genuine Silver 
is known world-wide as the INDEXICAL SILVER 
SOAP, and is the only proper thing to use for cleaning 
Silver, Electro-Plated Goods, Marble, Jewelry, Statuary, 
&c. Made only by ROBINSON BROS. & CO., Boston. 


THIS NEW 
ELASTIC TRUSS 














or Turkish design), also 1 patent hook and full lessons 
for doing the work,. When nicely made these Rugs sell 
for $5 each. 


Perry Mason & Co., 


from all others, is 
ee eee 
center, 

ody, while the im the 





pressure 
and might, and a radical cure cer- 











41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


the Hernia is held securely 
tain. Jt “tea durable and c! mail. Circulars 


tree: "Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Ili. 
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For the Companion, 
CHRIST IS RISEN! 


(AN EASTER CAROL.) 
“But now is Christ risen from the dead, and become 
the first fruits of them that slept.” orn, 15: 20. 


Christ is risen! Christ is risen! 
Vell the tale; 
Tell it, O ye women, weeping. 
Where the erucified lay sleeping; 
Ile is risen, as Ile said, 
From the darkness of the dead; 
He has conquered death and night, 
And has entered into light 
lhrough the veil! 


Christ is risen! Christ is risen! 
Through the land, 
Sing the song and tell the story, 


Sut is come to dwell again 
In the homes and hearts of men; 
For the veil is swept away, 
And the glorious latter day 
Isat hand! 
Christ is risen! Christ is risen! 
Sing, O sing! 
For the resurrection morning 
Over sleeping souls is dawning. 
There’s a temple for a tomb, 
There is glory for the gloom, 
And the human heart, unsealed 
By the angels, has revealed 
Christ, the king! 
Mary A. LATHBURY. 
«eo 


For the Companion. 


|as if for help. He began to stagger and fall like 


| afterward I went to the press for the bottle, he 


| the door 


| with drinking, gambling, and hunting. 
Christ once entered into glory, | 


| cernec 


| stantine Nicolajevitch, brother of the Czar, pres- 
| ident of the council of state, the supreme legisla- 





OLD PHARAOH. 


A small remnant of the ancient Montauk tribe 
of Indians still survives at the east end of Long 
Island on the shores ef ‘“‘Kongonock Lake. 
Their last chief was David Pharaoh, who was al- 
ways known as “King Pharaoh.” 

A party of New York artists, summering last | 
year on the island, stopped at his cabin and saw 
the old “King.” 

He lay on his dying bed. His tall form was 
stretched out as still as marble, and his strong 
Indian face was wasted almost to a skull, but 


his eyes still burned keenly in their sockets, and 
there was a dignity in the helpless man that com- 
pelled his visitors’ reverence. They took off their 
hats and approached Iris bedside, the foremost 
speaking to him in low and gentle tones. 

He talked with difficulty, and there was a 
solemnity in his words becoming to one so near 
his end. 

The artists were most of them accomplished 
A 
trio of the best voices joined softly in a Latin 
litany. The melody pleased the old chief, for i 
Was very sweet 


vocalists, and one suggested singing a hymn. 


but he said he could not under- 
stand the words. 


Then one of the artists, a remarkable bari- 
tone, began in English Faure’s “Hymn of the 
Branches.”” 

The dying Indian looked startled at the thrill- 
ing musie of the murmuring voice, —a voice that 
has often held thronging congregations spell- 
bound with its solitary melody 


He lifted his eyes, moist and bright with emo- 
tion, to the face of the singer, and listened, as if 
enchanted, to the beautiful Palm Sunday psalm, 

He could understand the grand words,—grand 
as the splendid strains that bore them forth,— 
ealling mankind to own the Prince of Peace. | 

«Around our way the palm-trees and the flowers | 

Send forth their — on our festal day. 

His voice is heard, and nations at the sound 

Ilave now regained that freedom sought in vain. 

Humanity shall everywhere abound, 

For light to all the world is given again.” 

The other musicians, joining in their various 
parts, sang smoothly and sweetly the refrain of 
the hymn, 

“Hosanna! 
Glory to God! 
Blessed is He who comes bearing salvation 


pe 


When the song ceased, old Pharaoh closed his 
eves, as if ready for his last sleep, and the visit- 
ors passed silently away. Before they left the 
island was dead. They carried his portrait 
with them, and it is preserved in last February’s 
Ss the face of the last King of the Mon- 
From the vivid story which accompa- 


he 


ribne r, 

tauks, 

nies it there, the above sketch is condensed, 
% 


+e 
WISE. 
tells an anecdote of his dog, 
showing how mach wiser the brute was than his 
ister, 


A Scotehman 


“Sixty years ago, when IT was a teacher in 
Kilmaleum parish,”’ says John Fraser, ‘I was 
using whiskey bitters for my stomach’s sake. 
One day L dipped a piece of cake in it and gave 
it to the dog. He grudgingly ate it, curling up 
his lip to avoid the taste. 

“Ere long he heeame tinsv. He howled most 


piteously, and unnaturally looked up in my face | 


| While changing horses at a post-village, they 


a drunken man. The appearance of his face 
and eyes was extraordinary. He lay on the 
floor and howled until the effects of the drink 


wore off. This was supreme folly; it was 
wicked. 
“The dog never forgot the trick. Whenever 


hastened to the outside of the house. 
being shut, he sprang at one bolt 
through a pane of glass to get outside. So much 
for the wisdom of the dog,—infinitely surpassing 
foolish drinking men.”’ 


One day, 


+= 

TWO RUSSIAN PRINCES. 
“A Russian Nihilist’’ has drawn in the North 
His 
design is to set forth the corruption inherent in 
the He is an} 
intelligent writer, but how far his statements | 
ean be accepted as facts, it is impossible to 
judge. 


— 


American two portraits of Russian princes, 


tussian system of Government. 


More or less, aj] the Russian princes pass their 
lives in brutal idleness, whiling away their time 
As far as education and knowledge are con- 
1, there is perhaps but one exception to 
this general rule—that is the Grand Duke Con- 


tive body of the empire, and admiral-general of 
the Russian fleet. 

He is a man of more than ordinary intellectual 
ability, well-informed, and possessing a keen ap- | 
preciation for the fine arts. 

But on the other hand, the Russian people | 
have to pay dearly for the luxury of possessing 
a well-educated Romanoff. 


“J am here on duty, and besides I donot know | 
this place, sir,’’ replied the dragoon. 

Grady, somewhat crestfallen, returned to his 
companion, who overheard what passed through 
the open door. 

‘“‘The dragoon is a sulky fellow,” he said, “he 
would neither sell nor buy for me.”’ 

“Harry,’’ replied Dan O'Connell, ‘‘you of- | 
fended him by calling him a soldier when he is | 
acorporal. I'll try my hand.” 

O'Connell then went to the hall, and observed | 
to the dragoon, who was looking rather ruefully | 
at the downpour of rain then falling,— | 

“This is a heavy rain, sergeant. Tis too bad | 
the judges do not get the yeomen or militia to 
escort them, without requiring the service of the | 
regular troops.” | 

“True enough, sir. It is harassing duty such 
weather as this, but duty must be done.”’ | 

“LT hear a bad account of the road before me— 
these Kilworth mountains are said to harbor rob- | 
bers. My pistols are useless—for unfortunately | 
I left Cork without procuring a supply of pow-| 
der, could you procure me some, and you'd 
oblige me?”’ 

“I shall be most happy to let you have what 1} 
hope may suftice for you, sir,’’ replied the corpo- 
ral, opening his cartouch-box. O’Connell pro- | 
duced his pistols, and the bore exactly corre- 
sponded with the cartridges of the dragoon. 

“Take half a dozen cartridges, sir,” said the 
man, ‘‘and I'm glad to be able to oblige you.” 

‘“Dan,”’ cried Grady, when O’Connell dis- 
played his plentiful store of ammunition, ‘‘you’ll 
do—blarney forever.” : 


+r 


For the Companion. 
TO A CHILD WITH EASTER 
LILIES. 


Child, with the lily branch so white, | 








Among the studies which Constantine has pur- 
sued with the most complete success, the science | 
of bribery stands paramount. 

He has managed to discount his influence as | 
president of the council of state in the most prof- | 
itable manner. Every new railway, manufac- | 
turing or banking company which applies to the | 
government for incorporation has to pay Con- 
stantine, of course, not personally, but through | 
half-a-dozen agents and sub-agents, a handsome 
tribute. | 

Also the accounts of many aship-building firm | 
might, if published, tell curious tales about how | 
expensive an article a clever and educated mem- | 
ber of the Romanoff family actually is. 

This remark, however, does not imply that | 
stupid and badly educated grand dukes prove | 
less expensive to the country than clever ones. | 
A recent example has proved the contrary, that | 
of the Grand Duke Nicholas Nicolajevitch, the | 
commander-in-chief of the Russian army during 
the last Bulgarian campaign. 

The general opinion about that man in Russia 
before the war was, that he was a thoroughly 
ignorant, stupid, but honest and brave soldier, 
Recent events have proved, however, that if the 
former part of this judgment is correct, the same 
cannot be said of its latter part. 

The fact is now generally known in Russia 
that the Grand Duke Nicholas, the brother of 
the Czar, the generalissimo of the army, not only | 
brought this army to the verge of rain by his | 
utter imbecility as a commander, but actually | 
robbed the miserable, hungry, dying soldiers of 
7,000,000 rubles, 

I must earnestly request the reader to bear in 
mind that this is not idle gossip; the fact has 
been officially proved and reported to the Czar 
by General Greigh, the present chief of the Rus- 
sian finance department, who was sent by the 

‘zar to Bulgaria to investigate the terrific cases 
of corruption which occurred during the war. 

These examples, drawn from the life of two 
of the most prominent members of the Czar’s 
family, will suffice to characterize the latter as a 
whole. 

With one or two exceptions (among these the 
Czarovitch, who, under the beneficent influence 
of his wife, the Danish Princess Dagmar, has as 
yet held aloof from the filth surrounding him) 
not one single prince of the Romanoff family can 
be named whose existence is not a burden to 
the people and a nuisance to society. 








+o 
ROUGHNESS vs. POLITENESS. 
Daniel O’Connell knew how to deal with men. 
His power of persuasion was well nigh irresisti- 
ble. On one occasion he and a brother lawyer, 
named Grady, a rough, bullying fellow, were 
travelling in a chaise over the Kilworth Moun- 
tains, then much frequented by highwaymen. 


both discovered that though they had_ pistols, 
they had no powder. None was to be bought in 
the village. 


While Grady and O'Connell were regretting 
not having looked to their weapons before leav- 
ing Cork, the clatter of horses’ hoofs and the 
martial sound of dragoons, with their long 
swords, saddles, and bridles, attracted their at- 
tention. 

*Halloo,”’ cried O'Connell, ‘‘we’re in luck. 
Here is the escort of the judges, and we may be 
able to get a supply from them.”’ 

“That's very likely,”’ said Grady, as the cor- 
poral and four of the privates came from the 
stable, where they had left their chargers, and 
tramped as troopers do tramp into the hotel. 

“Tl go at once and see what I can get,” said 
Harry as he passed into the hall. He walked up 
to the corporal, and in his blunt way said, ‘‘Sol- 
dier, will you sell me some powder?” 

The corporal stood on his dignity. He eyed | 
his interrogator very superciliously as he replied, 

” 





“T do not sell powder, sir. 
“Then perhans von'd tell me where I could | 


get some, or you might buy it for me.” t] 


leld aloft in a rosy hand, 
Soft is the path to thy footfalls light, 
Lovely the sky o’er thy morning land. 


And the golden heart of the wondrous flower, 
And while the breezes of morning blow. 
Thou canst not dream of a darker hour. 


Thou gazest into the perfumed snow | 


Ah, beloved, when by-and-by, | 
Noon burns hot o’er the dusty way, | 
And the wind that sang can only sigh,— | 
When the rose of dawn turns ashes-gray; 
While through shadows thy footsteps grope, | 
If then thy lilies do but keep, 
Their beauty shall bring thee strength and hope, 
Rest and refreshment glad and deep. 


And thou shalt know how fair a gift 

Are the pure white fragrant flowers of God; 
Their perfume shall thy heart uplift, 

And lead thee back where thy childhood trod; 


Till thou shalt see with the self-same eyes 
Of the happy baby of long ago, | 
The shining meadows of Paradise | 
Before thee blossom and smile and glow. | 


And find thy peace, thy joy, thy faith, 
A sunny calm after weary strife, 
While the radiant angel whose name is Death 
Leads thee safe into endless life. 
CELIA THAXTER. 


thrilling experience to remember—to say noth- 
ing of the victim's feelings while actually inside 
the cataract of snow. Some years ago, several 
Aipine travellers were overtaken by a tremen- 
dous snowslide, and one of the party was smoth- 
ered, besides the guide, who was carried down 
over a frightful precipice. The rest were buried ; 
in the part of the slide that did not go over the 
brink. One of them tells his story as follows: 


+e . 
A FEARFUL ADVENTURE. | 

To be caught and swept down by an ava- 
lanche, and survive the shock of it, must be : 
| 


Around me I heard the horrid hissing of the 
snow, and far before me the thundering of the 
foremost part of the avalanche. To prevent my- 
self sinking I made use of my arms, much in the 
same way as when swimming in a standing posi- 
tion. 

At last I noticed that I was moving slower: 
then Isaw the pieces of snow in front of me 
stop at some yards distance; then the snow 
straight before me stopped, and I heard on a} 
large scale the same creaking sound that is pro- | 
duced when a heavy cart passes over hard-frozen | 
snow in winter. 

I felt that I also had stopped, and instantly 
threw up both arms to protect my head in case I} 
should again be covered up. I had stopped, but | 
the snow behind me was still in motion; its 
pressure on my body was so strong that I 
thought I should be crushed to death. This tre- 
mendous pressure lasted but a short time, and 
ceased as suddenly as it had begun. 

I was then covered up with snow coming from 
behind.me. My first impulse was to try and re- 
cover my head, but this I could notdo. The av- | 
alanche had frozen by pressure the moment it | 
stopped, and I was frozen in. | 

Whilst trying vainly to move my arms, I sud- | 
denly became aware that the hands as far as the 
wrists had the faculty of motion. The conclu- | 
sion was easy; they must be above the snow. I} 
set to work as well as I could: it was time, for I} 
could not have held out much longer. 

At last Isaw a faint glimmer of light. The | 
crust above my head was getting thinner and it | 
let a little air pass, but I could not reach it any 
more with my hands; the idea struck me that I| 
might pierce it with my breath. After several | 
efforts I succeeded in doing so, and felt suddenly 
a rush of air towards my mouth; I saw the sky | 
again through a little round hole. 

A dead silence reigned around me. I was 
surprised to be still alive, and so persuaded at | 
the first moment that none of my fellow suffer- | 
ers had survived, that I did not even think of | 
shouting for them. I then made vain efforts to | 
extricate my arms, but found it impossible; the | 





so | 


| most I could do was to join the ends of my fin- 


gers, but they could not reach the snow any 
onger. 





After a few minutes I heard a man 


| would not bring it out. 


shouting. It was one of his friends whi jiaq 
dug himself out, and come to his rescue, 
ee 
A BOY’S LEISURE HOURS. 

A great merchant once remarked, ‘’T+)) mo 
how a young man spends his evenings, nd | 
will tell you wiMt sort of a man he will make.” 
The merchant knew that the leisure hour is as 
important in the formation of character as the 
employed hour. 

A boy was employed in a lawyer’s office, and 
had the daily paper to amuse himself wit ™ 
commenced to study French, and at that little 


desk became a fluent reader and writer of the 
French language. He accomplished this by Jay. 
ing aside the newspaper and taking up some. 
thing not so amusing but far more profit: ) le. 

A coachman was often obliged to wait Jonge 
hours while his mistress made calls. He deter 
mined to improve the time: he found a smal] 
volume containing the Eclogues of Virgil, but 
could not read it, and so purchased a Latip 
grammar, 

Day by day he studied this, and finally mas. 
tered all its intricacies, His mistress came be 
hind him one day as he stood by the horses 
waiting for her, and asked him what he was go 
intently reading. : 

“Only a bit of Virgil, my lady.” 

“What! do you read Latin?” 

‘A little, my lady.” 

She mentioned this to her husband, who in- 
sisted that David should have a teacher to in- 
struct him. Ina few years he became a learned 
man, and was a useful and loved minister in 
Scotland. 

A boy was hired to open and shut the gates to 
let the teams out of an iron mine. He sat on a 
log all day by the side of a gate. Sometimes an 
hour would pass before the teams came, and this 
he employed so well that there was scarcely 
any fact in history that escaped his attention. 

He began with a little book on English history 
that he found in the road; having learned that 
thoroughly, he borrowed of a minister Gold- 
smith’s History of Greece. 

This good man became greatly interested in 
him, and loaned him books, and was often seen 
sitting by him on the log conversing with him 
about the people of ancient times. 





+o 
A LAUGHABLE “TRAGEDY.” 

The exploits of king-killers make a ghastly 

and too frequent figure in history. But the lit- 


erature of regicide is not without its humors, 
“Uneasy”’ enough, as a rule, 


“Lies the head that wears a crown;” 
but the last king of France certainly laughed 
more than he worried, when a thieving servant 
stole his dose of castor oil. 

It was Louis Philippe’s custom to physic him- 
self on the last day of every month. On these 
solemn oceasions he always had a bow! of beef- 
soup prepared for him in the evening, into which 
he poured a vial of castor-oil, leaving the com- 





| pound standing over night for his early break- 


fast. 

One morning about two o'clock, an attache of 
the palace burst into the post at the Tuileries oc- 
pied by a detachment of the National guard. 

“Ts there a doctor here?” 

**Yes,”’ responded Dr. Bonami, who happened 
to be the captain in command, ‘I am a doctor.” 

“Doctor, they have tried to poisen the king! 
A servant, who has devoured a dish which was 
destined for the king, is now in the most horri- 
ble convulsions!’ 

“Take me to the sick man, and wake up the 
king!’ 

The doctor was led to the man’s bedside. 
“Mercy! Mercy! a priest!’’ the unfortunate valet 
was screaming, 

The king presently appeared. 
explained to him. 

“Oh, forgive me, sire!’ cried the dying man, 
it was I who drank the fatal poison, but I 
have saved the life of the king. Sire, do not 
forget my wife and my orphans!”’ 
“Gourmand,”’ answered the 


The affair was 


v7 


king, with a 


| smile, ‘‘you will get out of this cheaply enough. 


It was excellent castor-oil, and you are giving me 
an excellent report of it!’’ 


+o 
HIS REASON! 

Experiment is exceilent evidence, but there 
are some kinds that are not easy to bring into 
court. A wag of a lawyer, in one such case, 
proposed to get the next best thing. 


An anecdote is related of a court held in a vil- 
lage during the past year, which we regard as 
one of the richest in its line of any that has been 
recorded. The case on trial was for the sale of 
liquor. 

The principal witness was singularly obtuse, 
and, though confessing to having made a pur- 
chase, could not for the life of him tell what the 
article was. The most ingenious questioning 
At last the attorney 
asked him,— 

“How did it taste?’ 

“7 d@’no!”’ 

Here “the court” interposed, alleging that to 


| be an improper question, and inquired of the at- 
| torney why he put such an interrogatory. 


“Well, your honor,”’ replied the attorney, “I 


was unable to make the witness tell what kind 
of liquor he bought; but I thought that if he 
would tell how it tasted, the court would be able 
to determine for itse yr’ 

The hit was too palpable, and not even the 
solemnity of the place or the cause was sufficient 
to suppress the mirth of the audience. 
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had sold in the city stores here, only richer and! “I am sorry Easter is over, mamma,"’ said . 

softer, Before they are baked, little gashes, | Johuny that night. ‘I like it as well as Christ- 

about an inch long, are cut over the top; then | mas.”” | 

they are washed over with beaten white of egg,| The next day, at noon, Johnny came home SS 
a |and put into the brick oven, which has been | from school bringing in his hands, with the ut- 

heated with furze or gorse. | most care, a glass dish full of quivering amber 








In this delicate heat they quickly rise up to an | jelly, in which lay five eggs of bl:anec-mange, | * 
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8, (Aixv" ’ ; : : : 
oo \C inch or more in thickness, and when of a pale} brown, and red, and yellow. His teacher's) ; i \ 
Peg | yellow color all over, they are drawn out and | mother had given him these, and they were very q rs ae er SF 
ee | set away to cool, and I think, if you could have | pretty to look at, and delicious to eat. poe : ———— aol 
For the Companion. seen these ‘‘Easter’’ cakes as they were care-| ‘She moulded them in egg-shells, mamma,” NUTS TO CR ACK . 
au > nacked i . » teetnsitie . ’ : Ww 
_ EASTER. fully packed into pretty baskets, every ‘“gash’’ | said Johnny; ‘Lasked her. You may have half, : on ee ~ | 
ttle | — ae , being filled with fresh Jersey butter, you would | Nannie.”’ SS 
the * say they were tempting-looking cakes or biscuits, | That evening, just before Nannie went to bed, 
a and pretty enough even for an Easter lunch at | the Vottelers called, and brought with them two Puzzles Appropriate to the Season. 
ne- “py to1T ’ : ce 
the ‘‘Prince’s Tower.” beautiful large sugar eggs, highly adorned, for 1. 
ing The ‘‘wonders’’ were always wonderful to me, | Johnny and Nan. The children were in cesta- HOLLOW SQUARE AND CROSS PUZZLE. 
fer. although they were really nothing more than nice | sies, Nannie especially seeming too full of rap- oor OO 
" . , . . . 5 * * 
ve rich “doughnuts,” which, instead of being made | ture to speak. eee 
yu ° : : ° 7 ” : 
tin round, are cut into narrow strips, and twisted,| ‘Let me hold it for you, Nan,”’ said mamma; ‘eee 
and coiled, and plaited into all sorts of queer, | ‘I’m so afraid you'll drop it.” a a**o ee 
as . reali . 9 $ ow sail vom? ¢ al? cai | i . 
vee snake-like forms, before they are thrown into No, I won’t, I won’t, mammal!’’ said the 1st line, down and across: A church festival. 
ses the great earthen pan of boiling lard. baby-girl, stoutly; but almost the next instant | — 3d line, down and across: The son of Jacob and 
Seg 7 ae " pee ‘ . Leah. 
» © ¢ ac > — . a » he < « -pashed | 2 ‘ ‘ 
a When the baskets are all packed, and the the egg slipped from her little hands and crashed | “yt jine, down and across: ‘The ancient eapital of 
blossoms picked, the big folks and the little | in pieces on the floor. She set up a wild cry of | Upper Egypt. 
folks, all dressed in their best, with their apple-| grief, and everybody felt so sorry for her. 6th line, down and across: What our Saviour be- 
: ° . 2 - RS: . came for us. FRANK SNELLING. 
blossom posies in their hands, wind along| Johnny's own little heart was touched, and he 2 
| . , A : “ 
i through those lovely, deep, tlowery lanes to the | sprang forward, saying, “You may have mine if BIBLICAL ACROSTICS. 
a grass-covered mound on which the old tower you want it, baby. By mew the first letters of the words having 
ed stands. “No, I want mine egg, mine egg!’ was the | the following definitions in regular order, you will 
™ As the sun lights up the blue sea, and the hills | heartbroken cry; and the little creature had to | et hata ee er ee os 
a . . . A ee z oreign ¢ aS. ; : 
: to Easter lilies, pure and fair and valleys of this lovely little island, the Easter | be carried off sorrowing to bed. | 1, The son of Enos and father of Mahalaleel. 2, A 
na Bloom for us to-day; RSP hymns are sung, and the grown folks separate} Johnny put his egg on the parlor mantel for | ee cet ae oan, yy oy beg te A 
his Whispering words of love and hope into groups to chat, and knit, and enjoy them-| an ornament, and thought it the most beautiful | Israel.” 5, A holy pérson, a friend of God. ‘6, What 
os In their saintly way. selves, while the children, scattering their apple-| thing there. It was very large, and looked | #¢rewn was once made of, 7, A son of Leah, mean- 
- 4 blossoms over the Hongue, gambol and play eae P . = ing “‘recompense.”’ 8, One of the Hebrew months, 
For the winter, dark and drear, Salas ee eee ay on | something like this: 9, Asymbolical name for Egypt. 10, What we are 
Ty Now is past; and see the green sward until called to their simple forbidden to worship. 11, A city of Reuben, 12, A 
hat . ib, sds ; faster fens ‘“oracknels” ¢ thu wgs?? valley in which David slew Goliath, 18, A Jewish 
ld. How from sleep the earth awakes! Easter feast of ‘‘erac knels’ and wonders ; hasan: 
Every shrub and tree and all too short for them is Easter Monday at The reply to this salutation may be found in the 
j the “‘Prince’s Tower.”’ Aunt DOLLY Jinal letters of the words having the following deti- 
n Bursts into a shower of green; ‘ 4 5 nitions: 
~ And the April sky —— — 1, A royal city of the Canaanites. 2, A descend- 
- S ieciliis wana antsiias: 1 softly crie > . , ant of Ammon, or Ben-Amnni, a son of Lot. A 
— and smiles, and softly cries, For the Companion. high-priest of the Jews. 4, The grandson of Adam, 
“Ah, you did not die 5, A name given to our Saviour. 6, One of the minor 
: EASTER EGGS Rae a Bie Ok mar 
a rophets. 8, A city of Egypt, thought to be the mod- 
“When the winter chilled you so, At least two weeks before East } i Ehries in Middle aha on the Nile. 8, A de- 
Hiding you from sight! Sap stiias ee ee ‘ ? seendant of Heth. 9, A Chaldee word signifying 
tly No, you only s/ept, and now gan to save egg-shells for Johnny and Nan. There on the mantel it remained a long time, | riches. 10, A Levite who joined David with thirty 
it In the Easter-light, Every time she made a pie, or a pudding, or an} but mamma, as she dusted it now and then, at | — en i ee cae 
ea “Strong and fair and sweet you rise! omelet, she broke the eggs very carefully, just | last fancied that the under part of the shell was | east of Eden, 13, One of the earliest trees men- 
_ nage : eo : as near to the small end as possible, and laid the | growing strangely thin. | tioned in Scripture. 14, Phe Greek form of Hosea. 
While a joyous band I ; ; = = -, | 15, An ornamental part of the dress worn by the 
Of flowers and little tender buds shells away to dry. “It looks almost worn through,” she said. | Hebrew priests. cD. 
1 Springs up, through all the land.” At last came the busy, happy Saturday when | ‘‘What can be the matter with it, Johnny?” 3. 
oT ~ ‘ . eee een ie tik >” he swere 3 ‘lv: “Ttake a ae ees 
oa lig: Picci in edie asak: tent: Johnny gummed a pretty little picture on each I don’t know, he answered, slowly; ‘‘I take ILLUSTRATED PUZZLE. 
iD or *saperaa j shell, and Nan handed thei one by one to uiun- | it dow sometinies and lich it, mami.” 
And the earth is gay; ns a . . “ae ? 
For peace and joy and love and hope ma, who finished them off with fringed tissue-| Mamma stared and laughed, but didn’t scold. | 
m- Make glad our Easter day! paper and a little gilt band. Do you suppose it was because she thought she 
“4 ,' There were more than thirty, and when | might very possibly do the same thing herself if 
UI} . . . . 
= they were all filled with sugar-plums| she were a little boy only six years old? At all 
m- and laid in a basket, they did look very | events, the egg stayed on the mantel, and grew 
k- pretty. thinner apace till the lower side was quite bro- 
of “What makes people have Easter eggs, | ken through with ragged edges. | 
C- mamma?’ asked Johnny. “It stands better now,’’ said Johnny, philo- 
“I believe it is founded on an old le-| sophically: ‘it won't roll off so easy.” 
gend,”’ said mamma, ‘“‘that all nature re- It was really no longer an ornament, and 
rd Snitch Uilatiines joiced on Easter Day, and even the birds | mamma wanted to banish it, but Johnny could 
MARION MITCHELL , : « . : | : ae 
of laid eggs of bright, rare colors in their nests. | not bear the thought; so it remained half- 
as 7 ° We don’t really believe the legend, but it is a| hidden behind a vase till warm weather, and 
ri- For the Companion. | pretty, old-fashioned custom to give eggs among | then the flies came and specked it, which added 
| } . =] f—ts] f=] | 
is EASTER MONDAY AT THE friends, and I like to keep it up.” nothing to its beauty. | 
“PRINCE’S TOWER.” | “I want seven for my teacher,” said Johnny,| One day Nannie came running out of the par- | 
I don’t know how this day is now kept in the | “for I’ve promised ’em to her, and her father, | lor with an exultant, mischievous face. | 
Island of Jersey, but I know what pleasant times and mother, and brothers, and sisters, and little “T tasted your egg, Johnny!” she said, in a | : 
- we used to have on Easter Monday more than | Gertrude.” sort of mixture of fear and triumph. : 
fifty years ago. “Mamma,” exclaimed Johnny, “baby’s been 
n, I remember how we looked forward to it with | at my egg!’ And then he started off to see for 
; delight; how we prepared for it; and how every- himself, 
( ia o ” : 668@ San? : 
‘ body, young and old, enjoyed it when it came. “See, mamma,” he said; ‘‘it isn’t standing 
a It always came about the time the apple-trees just where it did, and I think some of it is gone. 
h. were in blossom there, so that we children used Her eyes are shining, and I know she’s been | 
1€ to call it “‘Apple-blossom Day.” licking it!’ 
There are a number of artificial low hills or “Are you sure?’ asked mamma, doubtfully. 
mounds in Jersey, which are called Hogues. “Tt isn’t wet any now, but I think some of the 
Many of them have a tower built on the top, fly-specks are gone,” said Johnny, examining it 
i and one of the prettiest of these is La Hongue closely, with an air of shrewd conviction, while 
= Bie, sometimes called ‘“The Prince’s Tower.’ So seven were picked out, and Johnny carried Nan looked on delighted. 
e From the top of this tower you can see over a | them at once, for it was not far to go. Hecame| That settled it. There could be no more de- 
great part of the island, and when the apple-| back with the happiest little face in the world, | lays. The egg was removed, not thrown away, 
' trees are in bloom, it is a lovely sight to look | bringing a small sugar-egg, with a heart on it, | but put on a high closet shelf, at Johnny’s re- << 
il- . . | ‘ : a‘ - : : : —— 
<a down upon the sea of pink and white blossoms, | which Gertrude had given to him. quest, so he could still see it sometimes. = 
n upon the gardens, so full of early spring flowers, | By this time mamma and Nan were ready to| The last time it was taken down this is the , leist \ is 
| —— i So s 3 ‘ © —— ° The answer to this puzzle is two words representec 
f upon grape-vines, and orange and fig-trees, and | go out, too, so they all set forth with the basket | Way it looked: by the aniine oho From the letters | Sewarae 
‘ everything else that is beautiful; and at this | of eggs, and had a merry time, though the wind therein the words naming each of the various small 
= pretty tower on the hill, the people of St. Heliers, | blew hard enough to keep them almost running. _vesbayocnepty ——- Each letter may be used 
* Pa ls PD ui zs one or more 2S. 
e and St. Aubin’s, and the places round, used to | They carried two to Mrs. Votteler first, the dear 
g celebrate Easter Monday |German lady who lived near by, and then dis- Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
Vv Te liv ‘ soy , . : eer i i 
A ™ lived then at “St. Aubin’s Cottage,” and | tributed the rest among little cousins and play- 1. “A custom more honored in the breach than in 
there we helped the older folks in their prepara- | mates. ba goog ll ——— 
ions for aig " . | : 2. Apple, Pear, apRicot, pig, Len ‘ ’ 
Uons for the festive day at the tower. | The next day was Easter Sunday itself, and Cow, os peice he = Fook. ‘ ig 
0 There were “‘eracknels”’ and ‘‘Jersey wonders”’ | the churches were all made beautiful with flow- a “— aca 
t- to be made i i ”s chs ee A A a ae 
eae ad » and the prettiest of the apple-blos- ers. St. Timothy s chancel bloomed like a gar-} qt wasn’t Johnny who did that, nor Nan; it = ie GROW, 
J oms to be picked from our orchards, with | den, and the children sang carols with loud, glad was a little bright-eved grav mouse! 1 E P—I L—L 
which t ; rae , , infs mm ee ae 3 A—L S—O 
d we 0 decorate our white dre sses and our voices. Johnny belonged to the infant class, Mary L. Bouies BRANCH. “8 Aetna, BOOKS: 
[ ‘air, and to tie up into “‘posies’’ to carry in our | and he chose the prettiest egg of all to take to A 
le ; . : : ——_+er—___ 5. He takes a fence (of- 
hands to La Hongue Bie. his dear teacher there. She talked to the little ; 4 ” — — kok 
ia The “cracknels” are a light, delicate biscuit, | ones about the blessed meaning of the day, and|__4 LITTLE Roy came to his mother recently, E ; 
t § sbout the size of a large saucer, and something i to them f the Bible how Christ aros and said, © Memma, I should think, if I was A D 
tik s sci apsha tpa nane § read to them from the Bible how Christ arose | made of dust 1 should get muddy inside when I © G 
xe the egg or cream-crackers or biscuits that are | from the dead. drink ”’ HERBAGE 
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The Supscriprion Price of the COMPANION is 


$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence 
the vear 


at any time during 
THE COMVANION is sent to subscribers until 
order is received by the Publishers for 
ance, and all payment of 
quired by Liaw, 
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money in a registered letter, All postmasters are re- 





quired to regis 
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money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. } 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be 
books unless this is done. 
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shows to what time your subseription is paid. 
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and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 
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found on our | 





A DRUNKARD’'S BODY AFTER DEATH. | 
A post-mortem examination of nearly seventy per- | 
sons who had died from the excessive use of 
spirits showed the following facts: 
1. Congestion of the scalp and of the membranes 
of the brain, with much serous 
the substance of the 


ardent 


watery) effusion; 

brain white and firm, as if it 

had lain in aleohol for one or two hours. 

2. The not but 

gested or inflamed. 

The heart flabby, enlarged, dilated 
fat on the outside; 


lungs 





always, frequently, con- 
and loaded 
the blood in it of a cherry- 
red color, and with no tendency to coagulate. 

The stomach perfectly white, and thickened in 
SOME CASES; 


flamimation. 


with f 


in others, having patches of chronie in- 
In the larger portion 
of the stomach covered with that species of inflam- 
mation which causes the blood to be 
the minute 
5. The in old drunkards weighing 
from six to twelve pounds. 


worst cases the 


poured from 
veins. 
liver enlarged, 


The omentum 
ately covers the 
gray, slushy fat. 


a sort of apron which immedi- 
abdomen in front—loaded with a 


The kidneys enlarged, flabby and infiltrated in 
numerous spots with a whitish matter. 

The small intestines tilled with bile 
with tenacious mucus, 


and coated 
%. The blood in a very fluid condition, having but 
little tibrine, but much albumen and fat. 

10. The whole body, except the 
ing very rapidly. 

Is it a wonder that “a drunkard hath woes’? 


brain, decompos- 


e | 
| 

A LONG-LOST DAUGHTER. 
A widow living in Springfield, Mass. 
discovered the 


has recently 


whereabouts of a long-lost daughter, 
stolen from her when an infant, twenty-seven years 


ago. The Union tells the 


The lady is a native of Hartford County, Connec- 
ticut, and went with her husband after her marriage 
to Western New York, which was then almost a wil- 
derness. Her first child, a girl, was born there, and 
she was on her way to rejoin her husband after a 
temporary separation, when the infant was stolen 
from her during a long stage journey. She has 
never seen the child since, though she has recently 
discovered that she is now living in Wisconsin, and 
married, 

It appears that the child Was stolen by a man who 
carnied the lady fifteen miles by private conveyance 
to meet the stage and whom she has always suspect- 
ed. He stole the child with the intention of adopt- 
ing her as his own, and placed her, by the aid of an 
wecomplice, with a family in Pennsylvania, design- 
ing to reclaim her when he could do so without sus- | 
picion. | 

But the time never came when he dared do it, and | 
the little girl grew up as the adopted child of the 
family, finally maarviod the younger brother of the 
master of the house, and removed to Wisconsin, 
where she is prosperous and happy. | 

Communication has been established for some 
months now between the mother and daughter, and 
photographs exchanged which would leave no doubt 
of the relationship, if any had existed before. 

They propose to have a meeting soon, near the 
scene of their tragic parting, more than a quarter rof 
acentury ago. What a meeting it will be! 


romantic story: 


+ 
“MES. SHAW.” 


and call her blessed.” 
Transcript tells 


“Her children 
writer 


rise up A 
of a 
and of its effect upon children, 


which illustrates the spirit of the sacred proverb: 


In this community lives a lady whose wealth is 
large, yet fully equalled by the good she does, It is 
her special care to provide for the education of the 
little children of the poor, How the children ap- 
preciate her goodness is shown by the following in 
cident: 

A young teacher in one of the schools she has es- 
tablished was talking to the children a few days ago 
in this wise 

“You knew how in the fall the tired flowers cud- 
die up their little feet, which we ¢ all reots, and go 


in the Boston a story 


life of benevolence, 


| to sleep in the 
leold, 


| lect, 


THE YOUTH’S 


ground. By-and-by, when it grows | 
the poor little flowers would freeze in their | 
wide bed, but they have a Friend who remembers 
them and covers them up with this thick white | 
bianket of the snow that you all around us. 
Now, how many of you can te i me who is the best 
friend f the sleeping flowers’ 

Many eager little hands went up, and a shrill lit- 
tle voice answered, “ Mrs. Shaw. 


see 


iy | 

A VENAL LAWYER. | 

An Irish lawyer named Grady had wit and intel- 

but neither manners nor conscience. ‘The fol- 
lowing anecdotes reveal his character; 


He had been elected one of the members for Lim- 
erick in the [rish House of Commons, and soon be- 
came one of the Government’s stanch supporters. 

When remonstrated with on going against the 
wishes of his constituents who were opposed to the 
Union, he very resolutely declared his ideas to be 
strongly in favor of that project, and hinted the 
Government had made it worth his while to vote for 
that measure. | 

“What!” cried his indignant remonstrator, “do | 
you mean to sell your country?” | 

“Thank God,” erie d this pure patriot, “that I have | 
a country to se 

He was very coarse in his expressions, and when 
reminded that he owed his position to his constitu- 
ents, he said,— 

“T care nothing for my constituents; I get nothing 
good from them. Sure, if I only shake hands with 
them, they give me the itch.” 

Grady exercised mue h intlue nee 
he termed “his jury eye.’ 

His right eye was constantly used in winking at 
the jury when he wished them to note some particu- 
lar answer from an adverse witness. 

Appearing in court one morning in rather de- 
pressed apirits, which, for one of his usual joyous 
temperament, was very unusual, a sympathizing 


in court by what 


| friend said, 


“He urry, are you unwell? 
| usual.” 

“How can I be, my dear fellow?” 

“What's the matter with you?” 

“My jury eye is out of order,” was the reply. 


You are not as lively as 


he answered. 


+ 
ADVERTISING 
Modern advertisers often catch 


TRICKS. | 
the attention of } 


| readers in a way that is positively offensive. 


Can anything be in worse taste, the St. Louis Pe- | 
publican asks, than the style of advertising often re- | 
sorted to by quacks and patent-medicine men of this 
country? I cannot describe the sudden shock that a 
= agraph heading a long advertisement in all the 

unday papers gave a dear friend of mine last week. 
Poor Haidee Heller took up first the Herald, then 


the Sun. The first line that struck her eye was, 
“Robert Heller—he might have been saved—by tak- 
ing ——’s Pills;”* then followed a half column of de 


oe only the first line referring to the dead 





The poor girl was hysterical over the miserable 
eatch-line. She almost believed that her lamented 
brother might really have been benefited by the 
wretched pills thus advertised. 

The same paper recalls an instance of shocking 
levity in the use made of a funeral accident and a 


aweitl-hnown 


1 $3503 os 
roken coffin, to pablish the virtucs wt 


cement. To wound the living by such coarse public 
liberties with the dead, just to call attention to a 
peddler’s nostrum, is outrageovs, and should be 


made illegal. 


Ak LET THEM TALK. 

It is one mark of greatness to treat small enemies 
with contempt. Frederick the Great never cared 
how much fun or criticism his people made of him. 
He was fond of saying that “he could do what he 


pleased, and his subjects could say what they 
pleased.”” How he would have treated the “sedi- 
| : : - 

tious utterances” which Bismarck is so sternly re- 


pressing, two facts may suffice to show: 


A Berlin bookseller sent to the palace a copy of 
the most stin; ging lampoon ever publis hed® against 
Frederick, and asked for his maje sty’ 8 instructions. 

“Do not advertise it offensively,”’ answered the 
king, “but sell it by all means; I hope it will pay 
you well.” 

On another oceasion he found a crowd staring 
at a seurrilous caricature of himself, which had 
been pasted so high up on the wall that it was not 
easy to see it distinetly. The king, pushing his way 
through the startled throng, said to his attendants,— | 

“Put it lower down, that they may not have to} 
strain their necks over it.” 

In an instant the obnoxious placard was torn to 
shreds, and the crowd dispersed with a shout of 
“Long live Father Fritz. 


+ 
HOW TO ATR A ROOM. | 
It ia the general practice to open only the lower | 
part of the windows of a ventilating it, 
whereas if the upper part were also opened, the ob- 
ject would be more specdily effected. 


room in 


The air in an apartment is usually heated to a 
higher temperature than the outer air, and it is thus 
rendered lighter, and as the outer air rushes in, the 
warmer and lighter air is forced upward, and find- 


ing no outlet, remains in the room. 
If a candle be held in the doorway near the door, 
it will be found that the flame will be blown in- 


ward; but, if it be raised nearly to the top of the 
doorway, it will go outward; the warm air flowing 
out at the top, while the cold air flows in at the bot- 
tom, 

A current of warm air from the room is generally 


rushing up the flue of the chimney if the flue be 
open, even though there should be no fire in the 
stove; therefore open tire-places are the best venti- 


lators we can have for a chamber, with an opening 
arranged in the chimney from the ceiling. | 


- 


“THERE are too many Women in the world; sixty 
thousand more women than men in Massachusetts,” 
growled the husband. ‘That is the survival of the 
fittest, my dear,” replied the wife. 


A COMPANY of settlers, in naming their new town, 
ealled it Dictionary; because, as they said, -*that’s 
the only pl: we where prosperity and happiness are 
always found.’ 


AN Irish Wicklow Quaker was recently re 
by a lady listener. The Quaker was exclaimin 
against agitation. The lady responded, ** What good | 
in the world was ever done without agitation? We | 


— to | 


cannot even make butter without it,” 
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COMPANION. 


3rown’'s Bronchial Troches, 
dissolve in the mouth, have 


2? when allowe Xi to | 


relief in Coughs, Colds, and the various Throat ‘Troubles | 

and Public speakers are liable. 25c.a | 
t Communtcated. | 
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Piano arrangement of 


1 AYLAT $i. 
Contains 25 pieces taken from the attractive « 4 
tion. Those who prefer the Vocal Score can haye it at 


the same price. 


TH E SORCERER. wores and Masic. 
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MOELLING, also for $1. 
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MADAME GRISWOLD’, 





PATENT 
SKIRT-SUPPORTING 


, CORSETS, 





) . D 
n -_— = 
; Z =o 
a = 
a = a > 
g 

21 E. 16th St, § 

New York. §& 





Anv of above goods sent by mail, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of list price. Send for Descriptive Cireular, Perma- 
nent and profitable emnlovment for ladies. Exclusive 
territory given. CAUTION.— All Corsets manufactured 
hy me have the Stamp and ade Mark inside. Reliable 
ren uy infrin gements sent to my address will 





ormation ¢ 








be suit i eserintive Cireular address 
matin « "o DAM) : GRISWOLD, 971 and 
923 Broadway, N. Y. Brane h office, yinter 
St. 4 * Are aude uilding, + Boston, Mass, Mention this paper. 





BENSON'S CAPCINE 
POROUS PLASTER 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

Females suffering from pain and weakness will de- 
rive great comfort and strength from the use of Ben- 
son’s Capeine Porous Plaster. Where children are 
affected with whooping cough, ordinary conghs or 
colds, or weak lungs, it is the one and only treatment 
they should receive. This article contains new medi- 
einal elements such as are found in no other remedy 
in the same form. It is far superior to common por- 
ous plasters, liniments, electrical appliances and oth- 
er external remedic t relieves pain at once, 
strengthens and cures where other plasters will not 
even relieve. For Lame and Weak Back, 
Rheumatism. Kidney disease and all local aches and 
pains it is also the best known remedy. Ask for Ben- 
son’s Capcine Plaster and take no other. Sold by al 
D ists. Price 25 cents. 
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| logues Mailed. Music Ic. per page. 


THE GEM GLEANER. By J.M. Cuapwiex. $}, 
an unusually good collection of Anthems. Al 


should have it. 


choirs 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


| C. H. Ditson & Co., 711 & 843 Broadway, New York, 


| 
| 





“We Shall Always take MUSICAL HOURS.” 











MUSICAL HOURS for APRIL 
contains the following bewutiful 
pieces: Old-F: ishioned Well--Pun- 
chinello— Curate’s Song Darby 
and Joan—Think of Me Nevermore 
po lumber Song. INSTRUMES 
avilion Waltzes -- Lovely 

| Fo nr from Verdi—Anstrian 
| Poke Captive Heart Mazurka- 
eet Waltz. 12 35ct pieces. That 
iy see the handsomest and 
a musical monthly published 


NEW MUSIC 
FOR 5 


we will send in4 months, 48 pieces, 
for 50 cts.; or 8 months, 96 pieces, 
for $l (cash or stamps). 








Gro. W. Ricwarpson & Co., 37 Temple PI., Boston. 
A GREAT OFFER!!! AS? om Gans 


EXTRAORDINARY prices for cash. 
SPLEN DID ORGANS 35,5 840; 5 Stops 345, 
Ido $50, 9 do $55 & $60, 
do $70, 13 do $80. 

_ UPRIGHT PLANOS $125 do $130, 
do $140, not used SIX Months. W: arranted 5 
years. AGENTS WANTED. smantrabes ¢ atae 
HORACE 





| WATERS & SONS, Manufacturers and 
| Dealers. 40 East 14th., Street, New York 
| TAKE NOTICE,—Upon my return from Europe, 
| Isi8, I advertised largely “Beatty's offer for this 





month: beautiful Piano, Upright Parlor = style 
1685 13 stops, 2 knee swells, 3 sets reeds, we . boxed, 
350pounds, monopolist pric eabout $340;MY P fic E ONLY 
$85." So great was the demand, our men worked at 
actory till 10 P. M., to fill orders. This unparalleled offer 
xténded until further notice. To sec ure it, however, 
order now. New Pianos, $125, $135, $145 and upward. 
New Organs, $65 to $440. Pay only after testing i: sire 
ments at YOUR OWN HOME. Latest Cireulars free. 
Address DANIEL F. B Y, Washington, N. Je 


AMUSING AND USEFUL BOOKS. 


| Kavanaugh’s Juvenile Speaker............ 
How to Amuse an ees Pariy 
Barber’s Ready-Made Speeches.. 
How to write a Composition. 
How to Conduct a Debate.... 
Dick’s Recitations and Readi 



















ings. Ace 
Holme’s Dialogues for Little Folks...... ets, 
Graham ’s Dialogues for Young People. .)\ «ts 

| Book of Five Hundred gy epeewew j 

Amuse- 


Book of Riddles 

ments 
Sent free of 1 
DI 





and Home 








ag sint of price. 
& FITZGERALD, ? ublisher 
2975. No. 20 Ann St., New Yor ke 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF NEGLECT. 


Neglect of the teeth not only leads to their decay, but 
according to the testimony of physicians causes t! 
infect the food and produces dyspepsia. This unie 

| ble result is prevented by SOZODONT, the 
preservative and beautifier, a purely botanic prepara 
which can be relied upon to render the teeth white if they 
are not hopelessly decayed, and remove corrosive it: 1 
ties from their surfaces and cavities. 
tifrice but SOZODONT. 


| P.O. Box 





reno) 








Use no othe 
It is pure, effective and trm- 





THE™ 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 

MADE BY THE 
POPE WE’G CO. 
85 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Easy to learn to ride. An ordi- 
nary rider can go more miles in 4 
day over common roads tt 
= Send 3ct stamp for 
24-paige cataionun, with full information. 


¢ Live Man for each State tosell goods 
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